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tion of the soil, or consumed by fire, succeed each other in slow gradation. A 
forest of oaks waves its luxuriant branches over a spot which has been fertilised 
by the ashes of a forest of pines. These periods again merge inio other and 
still longer cycles, during which the latest of a thousand forests sinks beneath the 
waves, from the gradual subsidence of its parent earth; or in which extensive 
iaundations, by accumulating the silt of centuries, gradually convert the living 
trunks into their stony resemblances. Stratum, upon stratum subsides in com- 
minuted particles, and is accumulated in the depths of the ocean, whence they 
again arise, consolidated by pressure or by fire, to form the continents and moun- 
tains of a newcreation. Such, in endless succession, is the history of the changes 
of the globe we dwell upon; and human observation, aided by human reason, 
has, as yet, discovered few signs of a beginning—no symptom of an end. Yet, 
in that more extended view which recognises our planet as one amongst the at- 
tendants of a certain luminary ; that sun itself, the soul, as it were, of vegetable 
and animal existence, but an insignificant individual among its congeners of the 
milky way :—when we remember that that cloud of light, gleaming with its 
myriad systems, is but an isolated nebula amongst a countless host of rivals, 
which the starry firmament, surrounding us on all sides, presents to us in every 
varied form: some as uncondensed masses of attenuated light; some as having, 
in obedience to attractive forces, assumed a spherical figure; others, as if fur- 
ther advanced in the history of their fate, having a denser nucleus surrounded by 
a more diluted light, spreading into such vast spaces, that the whole of our own 
nebula would be lost in it; others there are, in which the apparently unformed 
and irregular mass of nebulous light is just curdling, as it were, into separate 
systems ; whilst many present a congeries of distinct points of light, each, per- 
haps, the separate luminary of a creation more glorious than our own. When 
the birth, the progress, and the history of sidereal systems are considered, we re- 
quire some other unit of time than even that comprehensive one which astrono- 
my has unfolded to our view. Minute and almost infinitesimal as is the time 
which comprises the history of our race compared with that which records the 
history of our system, the space even of this latter period forms too limited a 
standard wherewith to measure the footmarks of eternity.” 


The following subject is also beautifully carried out by Mr. Babbage. 


MOTION. 

‘The principle of the equality of action and reaction, when traced through all 
its consequences, opens views which will appear to many persons most unexpect- 
ed. The pulsations of the air, once set in motion by the human voice, cease not 
to exist with the sounds to which they gave rise. Strong and audible as they may 
be in the immediate neighbourhood of the speaker, and at the immediate mo- 
ment of utterance, their quickly attenuated force soon becomes inaudible to hu- 
man ears. The motions they have impressed on the particles of one portion of 
our atmosphere, are communicated to constantly increasing numbers ; but the 
quantity of motion measured in the same direction receives no addition. Each 
atom loses as much as it gives, and regains again from others, portions of those 
motions which they in turn giveup. The wavesof the air thus raised, peram- 
bulate the earth and ocean's surface, and in less than twenty hours every atom uf 
its atmosphere takes up the altered movement due to that infinitesimal portion of 
the primitive motion which has been conveyed to it through countless channels, 
and which must continue to influence its path throughout its future existence. 
But these aerial pulses, unseen by the keenest eye, unheard by the acutest ear, 
unperceived by human senses, are yet demonstrated to exist by human reason ; 
and, in some few and limited instances, by calling to our aid the most refined 
and comprehensive instrument of human thought, their courses are traced, and 
their intensities are measured. If man enjoyed a larger command over mathe- 
matical analysis, his knowledge of these motions would be more extensive ; 
but a being possessed of the unbounded knowledge of that science would 
trace every the minutest consequences of that primary impulse. Such a being, 
however far exalted above our race, would yet be immeasurably below even our 
conception of infinite intelligence ; yet, by him, supposing the original conditions 
of each atom of the atmosphere, as well as all the extraneous causes acting upon 
it, to be given, its future and inevitable path would be clearly traced ; and suppos- 
ing the interference, also, of no new causes, the circumstances of the future his- 
tory of the whole of the earth's atmosphere would be distinctly seen, and might be 
absolutely predicted for any even the remotest point cf time. Let us imagine a 
being, invested with such knowledge, to arrive at the predicted moment. If any 
the slightest deviation exists, he will immediately read in its existence the action 
of a new cause ; and, through the aid of the same analysis, tracing this discord- 
ance back to its source, he would become aware of the time of its commence- 
ment and of the point of space at which it originated. ‘Thus considered, what a 
The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; a Fragment. By Charles Babbage, Esq. | Stvange chaos is this wide atmosphere we breathe | Every atom, impressed with 

Svo. pp. 240. London, 1837. Murray good and with ill, retains at once the motions which philosophers and sages have 

The title prefixed to this book is, in our opinion, very objectionable. It is not | imparted to it, mixed and combined with it in ten thousand ways, with all that is 
a Bridgewater Treatise, nor like one, except in form and title; and we are dis- worthless and base. The air itself is one vast library, on whose pages are for 
posed to quarrel with any author who hoists other colours than his own: nor ever written ail that man has ever said or even whispered. There, in their muta- 
could it be necessary in thiscase. No remarks coming from Mr. Babbage need- ble but unerring characters, mixed with the earliest, as well as the latest sighs of 
ed any tricks of the trade to push them into popularity ; his own high scientific | MOl@!ty. stand for ever recorded, vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, perpe- 
reputation would, of itself, have attracted attention, and ensured respect, without | ‘ting in the united movements of each particle, the testimony of man’s change- 
the irregular appropriation of vicarious notoriety. However, having thus briefly | {4 ¥"’. But if the ow we breathe is the never-failing historian of the sentiments 
and plainly noticed the transgression, we let it pass. The work contains some | ¥¢ have uttered, earth, alr, and ocean, are, in a like manner the eternal witnesses 
admirable arguments, tending to rebut the following charge, thrown out by Mr. | Of the acts we have done. The same principle of the equality of action and re- 
Whewell, in his Treatise on Astronomy and General Physics action applies to them ; whatever motion is communicated to any of their parti- 

“We may thus, with the greatest propriety, deny to the mechanical philoso- | cles, is transmitted to all around it, the share of each being diminished by their 
phers and mathematicians of recent times, any authority with regard to their | number, and depending jointly on the number and position of those acted upon by 
views of the administration of the universe ; we have no reason whatever to ex- | he original source of disturbance. The waves of air, although in many instances 
pect from their speculations any help, when we ascend to the First Cause and sensible to the organs of hearing, are only rendered visible to the eye by peculiar 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. But we might, perhaps, go further, and assert, | CM*rivances ; whilst those of water offer to the sense of sight the most beautiful 
that they are in some respects less likely than men employed in other pursuits, to | Hustration of the transmission of motion. Every one who has thrown a pebble 
inake any clear advance towards such a subject of speculation.” into the still waters of a sheltered pool, has seen the circles it has raised gradually 

Mr. Babbage steps forward as the ardent champion of the mechanical and | @XP@uding in size, and as uniformly diminishing in distinctness. He may have 


 BEPRRAT OI. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA SHELL. 
BY MRS. ABDY 
I come from the ocean—a billow passed o'er me, 
And covered with sea-weeds, and glittering foam, 
I fell on the sands—and a stranger soon bore me 
To deck the gay halls of his far-distant home : 
Encompassed by exquisite myrtles and roses, 
Still, still, in the deep I am pining to be ; 
And the low voice within me my feeling discloses, 
And evermore murmurs the sounds of the sea 





The sky-lark at morn pours a carol of pleasure, 
At eve, the sad nightingale warbles her note, 
The harp in our halls nightly sounds a glad measure. 
And Beauty’s sweet songs on the air lightly float 
Yet I sigh for the loud-breaking billows that tossed me. 
I long to the cool coral caverns to flee, 
And when guests with officious intrusion accost me, 
I answer them still in the strains of the sea 


Since I left the blue deep I am ever regretting, 
And mingled with men in the regions above, 
{ have known them the ties they once cherished forgetting, 
Oft trust to new friendship, and cling to new love 
QO! is it so hard to preserve true devotion ?— 
Let mortals who doubt seek a ‘esson of me, 
T am bound by mysterious links to the ocean, 
And no language is mine but the sounds of the sea 


A LYRIC FOR LOVERS. 


Love launch’d a gallant little craft, 
Complete with every rope ; 

In golden words was painted aft— 
‘* The Cupid, Captain Hope.” 

Pleasure was rated second-mate, 
And Passion made to steer 

The guns were handed o’er to Fate, 
To Impulse sailing-gear 


Merrily roved the thoughtless crew 
Amidst the billows’ strife ; 
But soon a sail bore down,—all knew 
"Twas Captain Reason’s “ Life.” 
And Pleasure left, though Passion said 
He'd guard her safe from all harms 
*Twas vain; for Fate ramm’d home the lead, 
While Love prepared the small-arms 


A storm arose! The canvass now 
Escaped from Impulse’ hand, 

While headstrong Passion dash’d the prow 
Swift on a rocky strand 

* All's lost !’’ each trembling sailor cried ; 
«Bid Captain Hope adieu |" 

But in his life-boat Reason hied 
To save the silly crew 





impulse the torrents overwhelm, 
But Pleasure ‘scaped from wreck ; 
Love, making Reason take the helm, 
Chain’d Passion to the deck 
‘‘T thought you were my fee; but now,”’ 
Said Love, “ we ‘ll sail together ; 
Reason, henceforth through life shalt thou 
My pilot be. for ever '” 


——— a 


THE NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 





mathematical philosophers. By several distinct illustrations, deduced from his | 92setved the reflection of those waves from the edges of the pool. He may also | 
ewn immediate discoveries in his calculating machine, he goes to demonstrate | 24Ve noticed the perfect distinctness with which two, three, or more series of | 
that the powers of mechanism, when put forth to their higher capabilities, be- | W@¥°S each pursues its Own unimpeded course, when diverging from two, three, | 


come themselves accessories towards the interpretation of those cychcal altera- | % more centres of disturbance. He may have observed, that in such cases the 
tions in the laws of nature, which, so long as they remain unexplained, seem to | Particle of water where the waves intersect each other, partake of the movements 
our limited vision to be violations of an ordained rule. But if we can instance | We to each series No motion impressed by natural causes or by human agency, 
in mechanism such regular changes, in obedience to some hidden law of the con- , 8 &¥®! obliterated The ripple on the ocean's surface caused by a gentle breeze, 
triver, however distant the intervals may be at which such change takes place, | or the still water which marks the more immediate track of a ponderous vessel 
assuredly the philosophy of mechanics has done much as an auxiliary towards gliding with scarcely expanded sails over its bosom, are equally indelible ao 
throwing light upon, and supplying us with, practical illustrations of the more | WOMebtary waves raised by the passing gale, apparently born but to dic on t 1e 
secret working of the machinery of the universe. At present, however, we must | SP which saw their birth, leave behind them an endless progeny, which, ae 
be content to leave the main argument, and offer only a few brief examples | with diminished energy in other seas, and visiting a thousand shores, reflectec 


. " . from each and, perhaps, again partially concentrated, pursue their course till ocean | 
The following fragment on time, little as it goes to make good the title of the | > ; sie gr arg I 


pe be itself annihilated. The track of every canoe, of every vessel which has yet 
book to the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, approaches the sublime -— ™ y y 


TIME 

“Time and change are great, only with reference to the faculties of the beings | 
which note them. The insect of an hour, which flutters, during its transient 
existence, in an atmosphere of perfume, would attribute unchanging duration to 
the beautiful flowers of the cistus, whose petals cover the dewy grass but a few | municate motion to others in endless succession. The solid substance of the 
hours after it has received the lifeless body of the gnat. These flowers, could | globe itself, whether we regard the minutest movement of the soft clay which re- 
they reflect, might contrast their transitory lives with the prolonged existence | ceives its impression from the foot of animals, or the concussion pro luced from 
of their greener neighbours. The leaves themselves, counting their brief 
span by the iapse of a few moons, might regard as almost indefinitely 


elemental power, remains for ever registered in the future movement of all suc- 
ceeding particles which may occupy its place. ‘The furrow which it left is, in- 





and larger portions of the surrounding element, and these again once moved, com- 


falling mountains rent by earthquakes, equally retains and communicates througu 


all its countless at their apportioned shares of the motions so impressed. 
extended, the duration of the common parent of both leaf and flower ‘Ti e | Whilst the atinosphere we breath is the ever-living witness of the sentiments we 
lives of individual trees are lost in the continued destruction and renovation | have uttered, the waters and the more solid materials of the globe, bear equally | 
which takes piace in forest masses. Forests themselves, starved by the ezhaus- | enduring testimony of the acts we have comm:'ied. Ifthe Almighty stamped on 


poe the surface of the ocean, whether impelled by manual force or | 


deed, instantly filled up by the closing waters ; but they draw after them other | 





the brow of the earliest murderer the indelible and visible mark of his guilt, he has 
also established laws by which every succeeding criminal is not less irrevocably 
chained to the testimony of his crime; for every atom of his mortal frame, 
through whatever changes its severed particles may migrate, will still retain, ad- 
hering to it through every combination, some movement derived from that very 
muscular effort, by which the crime itself was perpetrated.” 

In conclusion, we cordially recommend Mr. Babbage’s Fragments, distinctly 
as such, to our readers. The acute remarks of an enlarged mind on important 
and interesting topics, cannot fail of being welcome. We take our leave by ex- 
pressing our hope, that the framers of our criminal code will weigh the subjoined 
aphorism, which Mr. Babbage puts forth while speaking of punishments, ‘‘ Make 
but the offender better, and he is already severely punished.” This is well worth 
the price of the volume. 


ER 


PATTY LARKSPUR’S WATCH. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

“T beg your pardon, Madam ; but you are a little too fast.”’ 

‘**T think, Sir, you are a little to slow.” 

«No, Madam—no indeed.” 

‘** Are you sure you are right, Sir?” 

“ As the sun, Madam—as the sun.” 

*- Well, I confess it—I am one of the giddiest things at a watch.” 

** Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer by mine t” 

“Oh, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks.” 

‘“‘ Diamonds, doubtless !” 

** They ought to be.” 

There appears but little in the above courteous interchange of words; and 
yet, as we hope to make the reader confess, they were the prologue to a most 
important drama. ‘ Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer 
by _ ! That so polite, so urbane an offer should ever meet with an ill re- 
ward ! 

Henry Snow was a placid bachelor of two-and-forty. The whole world was 
to him one green spot, in which comforts grew as thick as daisies. Cupid had 
very often aimed at him, but nevershot. ‘I hate that Mr. Snow—he so polite!” 
was the hasty expression of a young lady in the five-and-twentieth year of Mr. 
Snow’s age-—Henry at the time having affability for a bevy of thirty women ; and, 
a justice that is sometimes very annoying, scrupulously sharing his politeness 
ameng all. Not one young lady gained half a look, an approach to a smile, more 
thai another. Now, there is an implied invulnerability in such conduct very 
galling to the enemy. But so it was with Henry Snow; he would hand his 
heart, so to speak, in slices to a large circle, and with the same agreeable equa- 
nivaity that an undertaker walks round with funeral cake. However, Achilles 
had his heel—and Henry Snow met Patty Larkspur. 

It was the beginning of autumn when Henry Snow, bachelor, sat, in the Has- 
tings coach, opposite to Patty Larkspur, spinster. That the ruin of the man 
should be complete, there was no other passenger, save a large brown pointer, the 
favoured property of the lady. Poor Henry Snow! 
| We began our mournful narrative with a short dialogue. The coach was 





running towards Hastings, the horses, like the steeds of Neptune, snuffing the 
sea, when Patty Larkspur, locking at her watch pronounced it to be six o’clock. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Madam,” said Henry Snow, “but you are a little too 
fast." And then ensued the conversation which we have already faithfully re- 
gistered ; and which, for the sake of middle-aged bachelors—for it is in the mid- 
dle state of bachelorship that the animal is in the greatest peril from his pursuers 
—wwe would we could cut in leaves of brass. We have given the words; but 
we have yet to describe—if, indeed, we can—the action with which Patty Lark- 
spur took the watch from her side, and placed it in the open palm of Henry Snow. 
And first, a few words on the person of the fair. We can find no other word, 
and yet we are loth to call any lady plump; it is a word fitter for pullets than for 
virgins. However, in the poverty of our language—for we care not to be be- 
holden to France for a phrase—we must call Patty Larkspur plump; nay, she 
was very plump. The truth is—and we have hugged it so close that we have 
nearly stifled it—the truth is, Patty Larkspur was fat. She had large blue eyes, 
which, when showing themselves to the best advantage, looked, as one of her 
lovers once informed her, like violets blown upon! She had a very fresh colour 
—very fresh ; her red morocco prayer-book was pot redder. Her hair hung over 
her forehead and down her cheeks, like twenty corkscrews turned into flax. 
Her little comfortable nose was of the shape and size of that diminutive speci- 
men of the mushroom which market-women call the button. Such was the 
face of Patty Larkspur; but it was a face highly varnished up with smiles. 
Nevertheless, beneath those smiles—difficult as it was for the sagacity of man 
to go so far—there was a terrible energy in the woman. But smiles, smiles 
were her weapons; a story of her girlhood cast the shadow of the coming 
woman. 

‘** Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer by mine?” asked 
Henry Snow, in the fulness of his innocence. 

“© Oh, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks,” said Patty Larkspur; and taking 
| her watch from her side, she gave it to Snow, as if she were making a present 0 f 
| that best estate in this world’s paradise, the female heart. Could she have truly 
| and absolutely conveyed away that precious immovable, she could not have smiled 
with deeper meaning. 

We have no doubt that, on the part of Patty Larkspur, it was love at first 
| sight; an accident that, however finely handled, has never, in our uneducated 
, opinion, been properly described. 

It was half-past nine o’clock when our travellers entered their hotel. Patty 
| Larkspur, with a low curtsey and one of her slaying smiles, wished Snow good 
evening, with the additional comfort of a night’s sound rest after his journey, 
| and was shown to her room. Snow took possession of his apartment, and ate 
his supper in all the solitude of celibacy. However, his loneliness seemed to st 
as easily upon him as his dressing-gown ; and at eleven o'clock, being nearly @ 
whole fowl, a pint of wine, and a glass of brandy-and-water the better man, he 
had serious thoughts of going to bed. To be brief, it wanted twenty minutes to 
| twelve when Henry Snow stretched himself between the sheets and rendered 
himself up to sleep. Morpheus was slowly descending upon hin, when he was 
startled hence by a sharp knocking at the door. Snow sat up in the bed, and 
did precisely what nineteen out of twenty men would have done in his situation - 
he asked, ‘* Who’s there!” Could he have divined the consequences of that 
question, we doubt not he would have rolled his ears up in the blankets, and 
have exhibited no signs of waking “with that knocking.” Poor short-sighted 


man! blind to fate, Henry Snow sat up in his bed, and with a loud voice repeat- 
ed,— 


** Who's there ? 
* The lady—the lady, who came down with you,” answered a voice outside. 
T’'m—I'm in bed,” said Henry Snow, expecting the intelligence to frighten 
the visitor, like a partridge, from his door. ‘The knock was repeated. “I'm im 
| bed,”’ again said Henry Snow, in a tone that should have successfully appealed 
to the compassion of the disturber. Another knock. A slight blush overspread 
the face of Henry Snow at the pertinacity of his visitor, and then his rising fears 
were somewhat soothed by the recollection that the door had a bolt and a lock, of 
the protecting influence of which he had happily availed himself. Snow pulled 
off his nighteap, and in the perplexity of the moment, scratched hishead. Ano- 
| ther knock, applied with new emph iS!s, brought Snow out of bed upon the carpet. 
| He approached the door, and putting his mouth to the key-hole, said, quite uncon 
| scious of the falsehood he uttered— 
‘1 tell vou, Ma’atm, I’m in bed.” 
‘So I thought; but, Sur, if you'll only open the door——" 
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«« Good heavens '” thought Snow, and his knees smote one another 
—I] have no light,” said Snow. 

‘*] have brought one,” was the reply 

Henry Snow rose, turned round, and fell against the door in silent horror. 
“There was no escape—how to give the alarm!” was his thought.—* Was 
there a rattle in the room!” 

I will not detain you a minute, Sir.” said the voice outside. 

“ But”—and Snow felt the blood under his very nails tingle as he put the ques- 
tion—*“‘ but what do you want?” 


* But I 





“ T am sent by the lady és 
“Sent!” exclaimed Snow, relieved from a mountain of dread—‘sent! and | 
who are you?” 


“ The waiter, Sir;” and almost as the man spoke the words the lock flew back 
and the bolt was drawn. Thomas, with a lighted candle in one hand and Patty 
Larkspur’s watch in the other, advanced into the middle of the room, Henry 
Snow shaking in his shirt with cold and apprehension. 

““ What do you want!” asked Snow, we confess a little pettishly 

The waiter smirked, and, careless of the condition of Snow, slowly delivered 
himself as follows, the face of the disturbed man lengthening with the commu- 
nication of Thomas— 

‘“‘ The lady, Sir—she’s in forty-one “ 

“« At least,’ said Henry Snow; for he could not repress the malice of the in- 
sinuation. 

“The lady, Sir—she's in forty-one—was about to go to bed, when she rang 
her bell, and cesired the cha:nbermaid to ask me to request you, as she wished to 
be very particular in the time to-morrow morning, to request you, Sir, to have the 
politeness to regulate her watch by yours.” 

Saying which, the man held out the chronometer of Patty Larkspur to the 
stony fingers of Henry Snow; who now, with glazed eyes looked at the face of 
the watch, and now atthe face of the waiter 

“Oh!” at last sighed Heary Snow, and he took the watch as he would have 
taken a serpent by the tail, and moved towards the bed for his own repeater, fol- 
lowed by Thomas with the lighted candle. The door had remained open, and, 
unfortunately a gust of air rushing up the staircase, extinguished the light at the 
very moment Snow had laid his hand upon his own watch-pocket. 

“ Get another light, directly, Sir,’ said the placid waiter, doubtless inured to 
such accidents ; for he remarked that the house was an old house, the staircases 
very wide, and the wind would blow. After which he quitted the room to relight 
the taper. 

The wind cut across the legs of Snow as he stood, with Patty Larkspur’s 
watch in his hand, ticking away with perfect indifference. Oh, Henry Snow ! 
had thy better genius been at thine ear, it would thus have whispered thee— 
“«Thou hast thy mortal enemy in thy hand—a living demon shut up in gilt metal ; 
dash it to the earth, or feel thy way to the window, and fing it into the street !”’ 
But Snow’s good genius, being particularly wanted, was, of course, absent; and 
the undone man still stood, growing colder and colder—the watch, as he thought, 
ticking louder and louder. At length Thomas returned with a light, and Snow 
compared Patty Larkspur’s watch—and we must own that it was a most capri- 
cious question of the time—with his own; corrected it, and, tamed by the cold, 
returned it to the waiter withouta syllable. Thomas bowed, and left the room ; 
Snow locked and bolted the door, and, shuddering, returned to bed. His feet 
were quite gone, and his legs were clay. However, he was once more becoming 
human flesh, was again falling into the sweetest slumber; yes, another minute, 
and he would have been fast in the lapof sleep, when another knock at his cham- 
ber struck him wide awake. 

““ Who's there !”’ asked Henry Snow, in an angry tone. 

“Thomas, Sir,”’ said the waiter, without. 

“Well?” asked Snow, helplessly. ‘* Well?” 

“If you please, Sir, Miss Larkspur has desired me to ask if her watch wanted 
regulating, or if it was quite right!” 

Now, Snow, as we have before remarked, was one of the most polite men on 
earth to the fair; but there did seem to him a want of consideration on the part | 
of Miss Larkspur, in the untimeliness of her message, and, a little piqued, he re- 
solved to give no answer. For one minute Henry Snow was silent, when Tho- | 
mas, with renewed vigour, knocked at the door | 

“ Was it right, Sir?’”’ bawled the invincible waiter. 

‘‘No!” exclaimed Snow, and he flung himseif round in the bed, determined | 


not to hear another syllable, and resolved that very moment to plunge into the 
profoundest sleep. 

















Thomas retired, and Snow buried his head in the pillow, doggedly fixed upon 
oblivion. He had advanced so far in his purpose as to close his eyes, and had 
nearly begun to hope for slumber, when—another knock atthe door! Henry 
started up on his right elbow, and gasped—then he again flung himself despe- 
rately upon the bed, swathed himself Jike a mummy in the clothes, and resolved 
to lie as a man deprived of hearing. Another knock, and Snow felt stronger in 
his purpose—another, and a londer knock, and Snow tried to persuade himself 
that he was fast asleep—another knock, and he leapt up in his bed, and brayed 
forth—‘‘ Who’s there?” 

“ Thomas, Sir,” said the waiter, as before. 

“ Well?” groaned Henry Snow, “ what can you want now !” 

«Miss Larkspur, Sir, has sent me about her watch. You said, Sir, it wasn’t 
right : now, Sir, she sends her compliments, and wishes to be informed if she’s 
too fast or too slow ’” | 


| 
The waiter delivered his message glibly enough. but Henry Snow, astonished | 


by the pertinacity of the spinster, sat upright in bed, deprived of speech. Who 
could answer such awoman! Thomas, however, was true to his trust, and hav- 
ing, as he thought, given Snow full time to satisfy the query, knocked again, and 
again asked— 

‘“« Sir, is Miss Larkspur too fast or too slow !”’ | 

“Too fast!” cried Henry Snow, and fell back upon his bed, incapable of ano- | 
ther word. | 

Thomas quitted the door, and left Snow to sleep. The mercy, however, came 
too late. The poor bachelor lay listening to the ticking of his own watch, and 
thinking that it ticked very like the watch of Miss Larkspur, until the gray dawn 
glimmered through his window curtains. He then fell into a sleep only to be 
haunted by terrible visions. He dreamt, among other things, that he was married | 
to a witch with all the hours marked in her visage, who insisted that they should | 
spend their honey-moon in an eight-day clock. ‘lo this arrangement he offered 
so vigorous a remonstrance, that he awoke, and saw “the light of common | 








day.” He offered a short thanksgiving that there was no witch for his wife, 
with allthe hours in her face. Had Henry Snow so soon forgotten Patty Lark- | 
spur? 


| 
It was nearly ten o’clock, when Snow sat down to breakfast. 


‘Does that lady stay here?” asked Snow of Thomas, with aslight tremor. | 

“T don’t know, Sir; she is now at breakfast in the next room.” And the | 
waiter departed. 

Snow took refuge from the thoughts of the past night in tea and toast, and 
was proceeding slowly yet surely in a most ainple meal, when ‘Thomas entered, 
and in his hand was the inconstant watch of Miss Larkspur. Snow leoked at | 
the instrument with a sullen eye, silently awaiting the consequences. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The lady, Sir,” said Thomas, “‘cannot think what has happened 





It was unnecessary for the man to say more: Snow took the watch, set it by 
his own, and returned it without a word to the waiter. He then proceeded with 
his breakfast. ‘* Never again will | boast of my chronometer,” thought Henr 
Snow ; “and, having finistied his meal, he rose to go out. 
the door. 

“The lady, Sir, is much obliged to you ; is she too fast still, Sir?” 

“Much too fast,”’ said Henry Snow, with more bitterness in his expression 
than in all his life he had manifested. 
very much too fast.”’ 


< 


He met Thomas a 


* Tell her, Thomas, that | say she is very 
And, with the air of a man whofeels satisfied that he bas, 


by extraordinary firmness, put an end to an annoying connexion, Henry Snow | 


took his hat, and, whistling airily, walked from the house 


We know not how it happened—let fate take the blame of it!—but Henry 
Snow wandered to the beach, and there he stood, thinking unutterable thoughts 
about the sea.— Whether his thoughts were of merraids, or muscles, or of both, 
we know not; but sure we are that he was five fathom deep in meditation, when 
a fellow-traveller in the Hastings coach leapt upon him with the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. 

“ Fie, Bounce, fie!” said a lady; and it was no other than Miss Patty Lark- 
spur, who, in the blandest accents, reproved her brown pointer, that, dripping from 
the sea, had jumped upon Henry Snow, who on that day wore linen trowsers, the 
whiteness of which successfully rivalled the name of the wearer. “I’m afraid 
he’s rather wet,”’ said Miss Larkspur, with a conquering smile 

** A little,” answered Mr. Snow, feeling the sea-water penetrate to his skin 

“ That is not a nautilus?” said the lady, desirous of a new subject, and pointing 
to a dead star-fish cast upon the beach 

©] think not, Ma'am,” re plied Snov 

“‘T have seen a Cupid sailing in one,” observed Miss Larkspur 

“J had rather see hi:n than go passenger with him,” said the bachelor, with a 
passing sternness of countenance 

“Not fond of the sea, Sir?” asked Miss Larkspur, with a smile 

“That, Ma'am, quite depends upon the way in which it is administered,” an- 
swered Snow, looking furiously at the brown pomter 

“ Well, you really must forgive poor Bounce,” said the lady ; and then, as if 


pardou had been instantly awarde, she »e ned tosome far-off vessels,and asked 


| and defeated by the large blue orbs of the spinster. 


then,”’ and, oh! the smile discharged at our hero, * but then, it was never in 


1 to her } imperatively called : 
watch ; she bids me say that she is in the highest degree ashamed to trouble you, | 
but fearing that ’ } 
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.) 
with new vivacity, and another smile, ‘* What are those beautiful little ships, no 
bigger than swans, in thedistance! They look lovely.” 

‘Look! mus’‘nt trust to the looks of anything at Hastings,” said Snow. 

«La, sir! cried Miss Larkspur, in momentary astonishment; and then her 
eyes fell upoa the region of Snow’s third coat-button, and her mouth broke into 
a new smile, and she sighed, rather than said—* La, Sir !”’ 

‘Great deal of contraband work here. Can't be sure of anybody; here, 
there’s no knowing the smuggler from the fair trader..”. And Snow, intending to 
look through Miss Larkspur, bent his eyes upon her; they were, however, met 
Snow felt himself vanquish- 
ed: never in his late had he been guilty of such rudeness to any specimen of the 
fair sex; anda sense of shame, of self-reproach rose within him, as Miss Lark- 
spur, with a melancholy smile upon her face, turned up the beach. He felt 
strangely tempted to apologise—he positively made one step in pursuit of the 
maiden, when he felt anew the coldness of the sea-water through his trowsers, 
and stopped as if suddenly frozen. ‘* Never mind! the chances are, we mayn't 
meet again,” thought Snow, and thus meanly satisfying himself, he walked along 
the beach, and wooed the sun. It was four o’clock when he returned to his inn. 

‘* Thomas, I dine out to-day—at my friend Whistleton’s—but as I had no sleep 
last night, [ shall be home for bed by nine.” 

Thus spoke our bachelor, and having equipped himself for dinner, he betook 
himself to the house of his friend, where his pattern propriety, his urbanity, his 
tempered conviviality, made him a special favourite. Mrs. Whistleton had, for 
years at least, given it as her fixed opinion that there was but one Henry Snow 
in the universe. There was not, there never had been, there never could be, so 
correct a gentleman! Such was the enviable reputation of our bachelor up to 
the hour of seven in the evening, when, so malignant was fortune, Henry Snow 
was made to descend from his pedestal, and to range himself with, we fear, that 
numerous class of people, strongly suspected to be no better than they should be. 
The clock had struck seven, and Snow was glowing with the first bottle of wine, 
when a servant entered, and whispered our bachelor. 

“A man wants me!” said Snow—* what man !” 

“That is, Sir, not a man, but 

‘But what?” asked Snow, with a perplexed look. 

‘“‘T was told to whisper to you,” said the servant, ‘* but since" 

“Whisper! Pooh! Speak out,” said Snow. 

“ Then, Sir,” said the footman, * it’s a lady !”’ 

“A lady!’ exclaimed Snow, and he blushed with a prophetic sense of his 
danger. 

“Hem!” cried Mr. Whistleton ; and after a low chuckle and a steadfast look 
at Snow, he said, ** John, show the lady in.” 

“No, no,”’ said Snow; and then he resolutely added, “‘if you please, show 
herin.”’ John quitted the room, and our bachelor was proceeding to inform his 
host of his suspicions respecting the visitor, when the servant returned. 

‘** The lady, Sir, won’t come in; she’s in a hired chaise, Sir, taken by the hour, 
Sir—but as the man disputes the time, and as, she says, she knows she can de- 
pend upon your watch, will you tell her if she’s to slow or too fast!’ Saying 
which, John put Patty Larkspur’s well-known time-piece in the palsied hand of 
our astonished bachelor. 

‘Too fast,—much too fast,” said Snow, and he returned the corrected watch. 
The servant having left the room, Snow, amidst the smothered laughter of Whis- 
tleton and haif-a-dozen bosom friends, began to narrate the history of his first 
meeting with Miss Larkspur, of his boasting in an evil moment of the unerring 
qualities of his own watch, and of the events of the preceding night. 

**T couldn't have thought it of you,’ cried Whistleton, purple in the face with 
laughter. Another elderly gentleman chirped and crowed at ‘‘ Harry being found 
out at last.” A third tried to look solemn, and advised Snow “to be more 
careful in such matters for the future ;’’ whilst one and all were stout in their 
belief that ‘the lady wouldn’t have come there for nothing,—there must be 
something in it.” 

Tn his walk from Whistleton’s house to his tavern, Snow had formed his reso- 
lution,—he would, the very next morning, retreat from Hastings. 





e - . | 
| enemy too strong for him, he was determined to go off without beat of drum. | 


“ 


Thomas, which is the first coach !”’ asked Snow of the waiter. 

* Six o'clock, Sir,’’ said Thomas. 

** What places, Thomas !’’ demanded Snow. 

** Only two inside,’ answered Thomas. 

‘I'll take them both,’’ said Snow. 

** Both!” cried Thomas. 

*‘ Both,” replied Snow, with vehemence ; and thus depriving Patty Larkspur 
of a seat inthe same vehicle with himself, he felt secure of future quiet. ‘A 
glass of wine-and-water, and then I'll go to bed,” said Snow, with a lightened 
heart. Thomas returned with the beverage, and having placed it on the table, 
with a smirk at his master, lingered. ‘ What now!” asked Snow.” 

‘* The watch, Sir,’ said Thomas. “The lady wants to * 

‘“‘ Give it me,” cried Snow, and with the manner of a man who feels that he 
is performing an annoying office for the last time, he seemingly adjusted Miss 
Larkspur’s watch by his own, and, with a smile that she herself might have en- 
vied, returned it to the man, saying, ‘ Tell her, a little too fast.” Snow retired 





| to his room, and, ere he slept, wrote a letter, to be delivered to his friend 


Whistleton the next day, apologizing for his unceremonious departure from 
Hastings. At half-past five in the morning Snow was up and arrayed for his 
journey. 

seat. 

‘ Allright!” said the coachman. 

‘‘ Lady to come,” said the porter, and to the horror of Snow, the brown pointer 
came gambolling along the passage of the hotel, followed by its ever-smiling 
mistress, Patty Larkspur. ‘‘ Mr. Stanmore sent at eleven last night to say we 
might let his place if we could, as he didn’t want to go before to-morrow,” said 
the porter. 

* All right!” repeated the coachman, to the agony of our bachelor. 

“Bless me!”’ said Miss Larkspur, smiling very energetically through her sur- 
prise as she stared at Henry Snow. ‘* What! and are you returning to London! 
How very singular! Pray, Sir, by your watch,—your excellent watch,—what 
is the precise hour '” 

“Seven minutes past six,’ replied Snow, who, could he have quitted the 
coach unseen by his persecutress, would have gladly forfeited his luggage. 

‘How very singular,’ exclaimed Miss Larkspur, looking and smiling at her 
watch, “my time to a second.” 

Now we must inform the reader that such unanimity between the watches 
was the more astonishing from an event of the past night; our bachelor having, 
doubtless with the best intentions, put Patty Larkspur’s watch at least fifty 
minutes behind his own. 

‘“ Well, it 7s strange,” 


repeated Patty Larkspur. ‘I always thought my 
watch was an excellent one, if properly regulated ; it never went so well: but 


such punctual company 
‘Your departure is somewhat sudden, Ma'am?” asked Snow, after half-an- 
hour’s pause 
“Very,” replied Patty Larkspur; ‘I bad thought to be happy at Hastings for 
a month, but a letter followed me here, and a fam] y affair of some delicacy has 
to London.” 
* Do you stay Joug in town, Ma‘am !’ 
* Very uncertain,” 





asked our bachelor 
answered our spinster; and the answer destroyed the 
ho had secretly determined on returning to Hastings in a coupk 
of days, if assured of Miss Larkspur’s detention in the metropolis. The 
passed, and at the appointed hour, the coach arrived in London 

** What's o'clock, Sir asked Patty Larkspur, with an ill-suppressed sigh. 

‘« Permit me, Madam ;" and Snow, resolving to be polite for the last time, cor- 


| hopes of Snow, v 





tine 


| rected Miss Larkspur’s watch by his own, and returning it to her, vanished like 
a flash of light. 

{| © Thank you, Sir,’ said Miss Larkspur; but there wag no one to receive her 

gratitude ; our bachelor running at the time towards his lodgings, the whicl he 

purposely arrived at through many winding passages 

sired the guard to keep his lt 





He had upon the road de- 
ge at the office until sent for. 






' 
Henry Snow had been a week from Hastings, and sittin 
| breakfast, his thoughts wandered to Patty Larkspur. ‘* What a woman!” he 
| mentally exclaimed ; ‘“ well, thank my stars! it was a narrow escape ; 

at last well rid of her.” 

‘«T beg your pardon, Sir,”’ said our bachelor’s landlady, “ but I forgot to give 

| you this little parcel ; it came after you were in bed last night.” 

she placed a small packet in the hand of Snow, and quitted the apartment 


Snow 
paused ere he broke the seal; it was black 


he ¢ xpected two or three lecacies 
and was. therefore, greatly shocked at the funereal colour of the wax 





As he 

sat, holding the ur d packet, the friends whom he had for the last five years 
| tone by one before him Was it his dear aunt Bridget, or | 

that best of uncles. Jeremiah! Having nerved himself for the worst, Snow 





} 
will 


reverent fingers. broke the sea!, and casting away three or fou 
] something still remained : he pursued his } 
his face, when Henry Snow laid his thumb a1 

finger upon Patty Larkspur’s watch! Had the woman given it to him! Wi 
| 1 »* 


she a witch, and had she by her “so potent art,” shut up some devil in the works 


envelopes, 


ty ‘ ‘ ’ 
crew tortn @ 





| 
' 
| expecte i to die. passe 
| 
| 
| 


tell his feelings, who shall paint 








| to worry and destroy hin But there was a letter! With desperate hand he 
broke the seal, and, as if staring ata sheeted ghost, he looked at the contents 

| they were as follows— 

| « My pear Sir.—I know you will pardon the pl have taken. Yes, that | 
considerate delicacy you possess for the wants and wishes of your fellow-crea- 
tures will, Iam sure, forgive this seeming liberty. I can never forget, I can | 


| 





Finding the | | 


The coach drove to the door, Snow mounted the steps, and took his | 


ing One morning at his | 


but I am } 


Saying which, | 





never repay, your kind attentions. Deprived of the benefit of communion with 
you, my watch has been three times down. I cannot tell the hour; I wake and 
think it must be broad daylight, and I hear the watchman cry ‘ past two.”’ I have 
been told—a thousand times been told—that the watch was an excellent watch. 
In the vanity of my heart, I have thought so; but, you, Sir, have proved how 
little it is worth, how meanly I ought to value it, if deprived of your guidance,— 
it wanting your regulation. I fear the watch is now become wholly useless ; 
however, if you will deign to accept it,—if, for a short month or so, you will con- 
descend to wear it, to correct it by your own chronometer,—to check its haste, 
and to urge its speed, as its wants may require, the watch may yet—by the very 
force of sympathy—recover its wonted fidelity, and again faithfully mark the 
time to her, who feels that to her, time is every day becoming more irksome. | 
am, dear Sir, truly yours, Marrua Larkspur.” 

“ PS. If, in a month, I should not send for the watch, may I ask you still to 
Wear it, as the legacy of one who has done with time and begun—but my pen 
falters !”’ 

The first determination of Snow was to send back the watch, and to leave his 
country under a false name. That he should ever have been the fool to vaunt 
the virtues of his own watch,—to attempt to correct the wanderings of a spin- 
ster’s! And now, to be asked to wear the fiend in his pocket! No; he would 
instantly return it to Miss Larkspur, and with it a letter that should,—but where 
to tind her! she had given no address, and uo intelligence could Snow obtain 
from his landlady, whereby he might discover the melancholy owner. And then 
the black seal! Poor woman! she had doubtless suffered some domestic afflic- 
| ton: yes, that was made too plain by the postscript She was evidently a woman 

of education ; and—tfor the watch was surrounded with brilliants—of some pro- 
perty. ‘These thoughts passed rapidly through the perplexed brain of our bache- 
lor, who, in his forty-third year, was seriously perplexed for the first time. At 
length, he ceased to think, resigning the matter to the hands of destiny. 

Henry Snow was constant in his attendance at the 








Institution. It was 
avout three weeks after the receipt of Miss Larkspur’s letter, that, having lis- 
tened attentively to a lecture on chemistry, he was about to leave the theatre, 
considerably edified on the subject of acids, when a tall young man who had sat 
behind him during the diseourse, requested the favour of his ear at a neighbour- 
ingtavern. ‘The stranger was not a man to be refused, for he had very large 
moustachios, with beard and hair disposed after Eastlake’s best bandit: he was, 
moreover, dressed in a half-military style, which left it a matter of doubt, with 
waiters at least, whether he was a lieutenant-colone! ora major. ‘I believe, 
Sir,” said the hairy young gentleman to Snow, ‘I believe, Sir, you have a watch 
| 1m your pocket '” Now, the stranger and our bachelor were alone in a room, 

and Snow, in his ignorance, thought it possible that a pickpocket might wear 
moustachios, and therefore he merely stepped back, and returned an anxious look 
at the question. ‘* Your name, Sir !”’ said the stranger. 

** Snow, Sir, Henry Snow,” said our bachelor, getting near the bell. 

“[ have seen the watch, Sir; and now, Sir, upon your honour, is it not the 
property of a lady !” thundered forth the stranger. 

** Certainly, Sir,” said Snow ; “and if you can tell me where the lady is to 
be found ” and saying no more, Snow took Patty Larkspur’s watch from 
his waistcoat-pocket ; when the stranger approached him, and bending towards 
the chronometer, and, after surveying it through an eye-glass, he rose to his full 
height, and thus addressed our hero,—* Sir, you are a villain!” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Snow, and he wanted breath for another syllable. 

Dg My cousin, Sir, my cousin! You are aware, Sir,” and the stranger twisted 
his moustache round his foretinger, ‘+ that some things can only be washed out 


with blood! You will not deny, Sir, that you know a lady named Larkspur?” 
*T met her, Sir, at” 











‘Met her!” vociferated the young gentleman ; ‘‘ what! a woman is to be roi 
bed of "—— 


‘Robbed, Sir!” cried Snow ; “mind what you are about,—this watch, I ca: 
prove, was” 





“IT spoke not of the watch, Sir, but of my cousin's heart. Poor dear gir)! 

but chance has discovered to me her betrayer,—she, patient saint, would have 

| died with the secret,—as she will die, but not, I thank Heaven !”"—and he flung 
up his right arm—* but not alone !” 

Is Miss Larkspur ill?” asked Snow, not knowing what to say. 

The stranger smiled bitterly upon Snow, and, almost bursting into tears, ex- 
claimed, shaking his head, ** ‘That you could see the ruin you have made! But 
you shall hear from me, Sir; to-morrow, Sir.” And with this threat Patty 
Larkspur’s cousin left the tavern ; and Henry Snow returned to his uncomforta- 
| ble home, though not before he had promised a handsome reward to the waiter if 
| he could discover for him the abode of the lady, which intelligence the man was 
| enabled soon after to communicate, having been informed of it, though with 
| 
| 


strict injunctions to be secret, by the cousin himselt. 
** At nine o’clock the next morning, Henry Snow stood at the door of Miss 
Larkspur. ‘*Could he see her!” 


for he was resolved to return the watch into 
her own hands. 


** Could he see Miss Larkspur !” 

The servant shook her head, and laconically replied, ** Sir, she’s dying. Snow 
started, when the servant considerately added, “ but if you'll give your name "— 
Snow complied with the suggestion, and having waited some minutes, was re- 
| quested to walk “very softly’ upestairs. He entered the room, and saw Miss 
| Larkspur very pale, indeed, seated in an easy chair. 

“Tam sorry, madam,” said Henry Snow, and he was proceeding into his grief, 


when he was interrupted by ‘a short, shrill shriek ” from the lady, and a shower 
of tears. 


| 


“Tam afraid, Sir, I have been very troublesome to you!’ said Patty Lark- 
spur. 


“ Not at all, ma’am,” 


replied Snow, softened by the appearance of the spin- 
ster into a benevolent falsehood ; * not at all; my purpose in calling upon you 
is to” 





* Your cousin, ma’am,” proclaimed the servant, with a look of horror. 

“That rash boy! If he sees you here, Mr. Snow,—for the sake of your pre- 
cious life,—I care not for myself,—but hide ! hide !” 

* Hide, ma‘am,”’ exclaimed our old bachelor, quite bewildered at the proposal 

“If not,’ said Miss Larkspur, and she spoke with a deep, solemn voice; ‘if 
not—I know his temper—there’ll be murder.” 

‘* He’s coming up-stairs, ma’am,” cried the girl. 

‘* Hide ! hide for the love of mercy—to save blood—hide ! hide !” And Patty 
Larkspur—-what cannot woman do forhim she loves !—moved by her fears for 
the life of Snow, rose above sickness, and vigorously seconded by her maid, almos! 
ere our bachelor was aware of it, twirled him into an empty closet, and buttoned 
the door ; at the same instant. the ‘* armed heels *’ of Patty's cousin were heard 
by Snow upon the stairs, and in another instant his terrible voice sounded int 
apartment. 








e 


‘illiam,’’ said Miss Larkspur, weakly ; she had again fallen into the chi 
“ William, i Miss Larks; Kk] e had again f to the chem 
quite exhausted by her late exertion. 
** Gracious powers ! Patty, you are worse 
hope ; poor blighted flower, you are dying.” 
** T know it,” said Patty Larkspur, ‘* and am content to die.” 
Oh, villain ! villain ! 


yes, it is in vain to cheat you with 


> cried cousin William, and he strode up and down the 


room ; but by this time he has my message, and in an hour hence "—— 


| What mean you, William said Patty; “ why do you frown so—why rol! 
| your eyes—what horrible thoughts possess you 
} ‘I have found him,” cried William, in a sepulchral note. 

‘* Him!" said Patty Larkspur 
} “ Snow !" and Wilham roared out the name, to the terror of its owner in the 
| closet. 
| 


** Well!” cried Patty, trembling at the word 

‘* He dies,’ said William, in thorough bass 

* No, no, no, William! if it be my last effort—upon 
innocent—'tis I who "———_ 

*Tnnocent ! 


my knees I ask it—he ‘s 


| 

| What, have I not seen you waste, day by day, since that 
| accursed day you went to Hastings ’—do Inot know that—(there is none but 
| Susan here, and she is faithful) that he took two places back to London—that you 
| are no longer the same blithe, happy being that’—and here cousin William 
| became very impressive,—* and will not the ancestors of our house pursue me 1f 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





I suffer what is that?” And cousin William glared at Patty Larkspur’s watch 
laid by Snow upon the table. 


‘« The watch, Sir, the watch !” said Susan 
‘* And has he had the meanness—has he further insulted you by sending” —— 


No, Sir, he didn’t send it,” said Susan. 


“ Notsend! Why. then—ha—ha!—that closet door!'—what moves it 


| The closet was small, and the door shutting close upon Snow, and Snow, with 
the threats of cousin William, beginning to tremble, proelaimed the culprit in 
| his hidmg-place. 


| William!" shrieked Patty Larkspur, and fell upon her knees, when the close'- 

| button beiug turned by the indignant thumb and finger of the young gentlemar 
Henry Snow stood in all his Cark iniquity revealed. 

Cousin William, after a great effort, said, with apparent composure, ‘“‘ Very 





well, Sir; follow me,” and quitted the house, Patty Larkspur, however, prevent 
ing Snow from obeying the orders of her murderous cousin 
Snow was much affected by the devotion shown to him by Patty Larkspur: 

like Benedick, he had * never thought to marry ;"° but we will not hold the reade! 
| by along narration of the causes which prevailed upon our old bachelor: ere two 
| hours had elapsed from the exit of the fiery William, Henry Snow had made @ 
| rmal ofter of his handto Pa \ Larks} r, who consented to accept it, with ths 

condition, if her life were spared. 
| About a twelvemonth after their marriage—for the life of Patty was spared 
| —Mrs. Snow fell into a serious fit We know Lttle of the domest 
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———— cre me 
felicity of the pair up to that period ; we only know that the husband would look | 
at his wife’s face, glance at her watch, and say, with a sigh—* Too slow.” For 
the watch itself, great deception—as Mrs. Snow averred—had been practised ou 
her: that which she had bought for pure gold, was only metal gilt; and tle 
brilliants were, to her confusion, discovered to be only tolerable crystals. Cousin 


scended to shave, and, Mr. Snow having advanced the money, to re-enter life as a | 
linen-draper. 

Mr. Snow died at sixty, having survived his wife about nine months. He had 
a favourite nephew, to whom he left the bulk of his property, enhanced, as he 
said, by this golden advice,—*‘ George, my dear George, if you liv eto be an old 
bachelor, never—never attempt to regulate the watch of a middle-aged maid.’ 


ES 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the last Aliion.} 
CHAPTER XI. 

It need hardly be observed, that Philip made all possible haste to his own litde 
cottage, which contained all that he valued in this world. He promised to him- 
self some months of happiness, for he had done his duty ; and there was no in- 
fringement of his vow in waiting at home until the next fleet should sail in the 
autumn of the year, and it was now but the commencement of the month of 
April. Much as he regretted the loss of Mynheer Kloots and Hillebrant, as well 
as the deaths of the unfortunate crew, stillthere was much solace in the remem- 
brance that he was for ever rid of the wretch Schrifton, who had shared their 
fate ; and he almost blessed the wreck, so fatal to others, which had enabled him 
sO soon to return to the arms of his Amine. 

It was late in the evening when Philip took a boat from Flushing, and went 
over to his cottage at Terneuse. It was a rough evening for the season of the 
yeir. The wind blew fresh, and the sky was covered with flaky clouds fringed 
here and there with broad white edges, for the light of the moon was high in the 
heavens, and she was at her full. At times,the light would be almost obscured by 

a dark cloud passing over her disc, at others, she would burst out in all her bright- 
ness. Philip landed, and wrapping his cloak round him, hastened up to his cot- 
tage. As he approached, with a beating heart, he perceived that the window of 
the parlour was open, and that there was a female figure leaning out. He knew 
that it could be no other but his Amine, and, after he crossed the little bridge, he 
proceeded to the window, instead of going to the door. Amine (for it was she 


who stood at the window) was so absorbed in contemplation of the heavens above | 


her, and so deep in communion with her own thoughts, that she neither saw nor 
heard the approach of her husband. Philip perceived it, and paused when within 
four or five yards of her. He wished to obtain the door without being observed, 
as he was afraid of alarming her too much by his sudden appearance, for he re- 
membered his promise, ** that if dead he wouid, if -permitted, visit her as his father 
had visited his mother.’’ But, while in suspense, Amine’s eyes were turned 
upon him, and she beheld his form half distinct, for the light of the moon had 
just been obscured by a dark cloud. Her immediate impression was, that it was 


a visitation from the other world, for the return of her husband was not to be ex- | 


pected for perhaps a year. She started, parted the hair away from her forehead 
with both hands, and looked again earnestly. 

‘‘Itis I, Amine, don’t be afraid,” cried Philip hastily. 

“T am not afraid,” replied Amine, pressing her hand to her heart ; 
now,—spirit of my dear husband, for such I think thou art, I thank thee. 
come, even in death, Philip, welcome,” and Amine waved her hand mournfully, 
iiviting Philip to enter as she retired from the window. 

“My God! she thinks me dead,” 
act, he followed her through the window, and found her sitting on the sofa. 
Puilip would have spoke, but Amine, whose eyes were fixed upon him as he 


“it is over 


entered, and who was fully convinced of his supernatural appearance, exclaim- | 


ed,— 

**So soon—sosoon. Oh, God! thy will be done; but it is hard to bear. Phi- 
lip, beloved Philip, I feel that I soon shall follow you.” 

Philip was now more alarmed : 
Amine discovered that he was still alive 

“Amine, dear, hear me. I have appeared unexpectedly, and at an unusual 
hour; but throw yourself into my arms, and you will find that your Philip is not 
dead.” 

‘“* Not dead!" cried Amine, starting up. 

“ No, no, still warm in flesh and blood Amine, still your fond and doating hus- 
band,” replied Philip, catching her in his arms, and pressing her to his heart.”’ 


| —the supernatural appearance of his father’s ship, and the fatal wreck. 
William having, as Mrs. Snow lamented, lost his patrimony at liazerd, conde- | 


Wel- | 


thought Philip, and hardly knowing how to | iis own room to prepare the medicine. 


he was fearful of the sudden reaction when 


__ She Atvion. 





' 
‘We year little to fear from an infirm old man,” * replied «replied Philip, laughing. But | 

| Amine thought otherwise, and was ever on her guard. } 
The spring and summer passed rapidly away, for they were happy. Many 

were the conversations betweeu Philip and Amine, relative to what had passed 


Amine felt that more dangers and difficulty were preparing for her husband, 
but she never once attempted to dissuade him from renewing his attempts in ful- 
filment of his vow. Like him, she looked forward with hope and confidence, 


to the accomplishment, with the trust that the hour would be long delayed. 

At the close of the summer, Philip again went to Amsterdam, to procure for 
himself a berth in one of the vessels, which would sail at the approach of the 
winter. 

The wreck of the Ter Schilling had been well known, and the circumstances 
attending it, with the exception ‘of the appearance of the Phantom Ship, had 
been crawn up by Philip on his passage home, and communicated to the Court of 
Directors. Not only from the very creditable manner in which the report had 
been drawn up, but in consideration of his peculiar sufferings and escape, he had 
been promised by the Company a berth, as second mate, on board of one of their 
vessels, should he be again inclined to sail to the East Indies. 

Having called upon the Directors he received his appointment to the Batavia, 
a fine vessel of 400 tons burthen. Having effected his purpose, Philip hastened 
back to Terneuse, and, in the presence of Mynheer Poots, informed Amine of 
what he had done. 

**So you go to sea again!” observed Mynheer Poots. 

“ Yes, but not for two months, I expect,” replied Philip. 

“Ah!” replied Poots, ‘in two months ;” and the old man muttered to him- 
self. 

How true it is that when we know the worst, we can bear up against it much 
better than if left in suspense. 
idea of her approaching separation from her husband, but she did not ; lament it she 
certainly did, but feeling the imperious duty of it, and having it ever in her mind, 
she bore up against her feelings, and submitted, without repining, to what could not 
be averted. There was, however, one circumstance, which caused her much un- 
easiness, which was—the temper and conduct of her father. Amine, who knew 
his character well, perceived that he had already imbibed hatred for Philip, and 
she rightly imputed it to his being an obstacle in the way of his possessing the 
money that was in the house; for the old man knew that, if Philip was dead, his 





| The idea that Philip was about to take it with him, had almost turned the brain 
of the avaricious old man. He had been watched by Amine, and had been seen 
to walk for hours mutteiing to himself, and not, as usual, attending to his profes- 
sion. 

A few evenings after his return to Amsterdam, Philip, who had taken cold, com- 
| plained of his not being well. 

‘** Not well!” cried the old man, starting up; ‘let me see—yes, your pulse is 
very quick. Amine, your poor husband is very ill. He must go to bed, and I 
| will give him something which will do him good. I shall charge you nothing, 
| Philip—nothing at all.’’ 
| * [do not feel so very unwell, Mynheer Poots,” 
| headache certainly.” 
| * Yes, and you have fever also, Philip, and prevention is better than remedy ; 
so go to bed, and take what I send you, and you will be well to-morrow.” 


Philip went up stairs, accompanied by Amine; and Mynheer Poots went into 

So soon as Philip was in bed, Amine 

| went down stairs, and was met by her father, who put a powder into her hands 

| to give to her husband, and then left the parlour. 

‘God forgive me if I wrong my father,” thought Amine; “but I have my 

| doubts. Philip is ill, more so than he will acknowledge ; and if he does not take 
some remedies, he may be worse—but my heart misgives me—I have a fore- 
boding. Yet surely he cannot be so diabolically wicked !”’ 


| mined the contents of the paper; 
| 


replied Philip; “Ihave a bad 


warm wine. Mynheer Poots had offered to heat the wine, and was so ovcu- 
pied in the kitchen during Amine’s meditation, which was broken by his return. 


| ‘Here is the wine, my child ; now give hima whole tumbler, and the powder, 
| and let him be covered up warm, for the perspiration will soon burst out, and it | 


nust not be checked. Watch him, Amine, and keep the clothes on, and he wil 
| be well to-morrow morning.”” And Mynheer Poots quitted the room, saying 


Amine sank down from his embrace upon the sofa, and fortunately was reliev- | ‘Good night, my child.” 


ed by a burst of tears, while Philip, kneeling by her, supported her. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God! I thank thee,” replied Amine, at last ; 
was your spirit, Philip. Oh, I was glad to see even that,” 
ing on his shoulder. 

* Can you listen to tne, dearest !" 
meats 

“ Oh, speak, speak, love ; I can listen for ever.’ 

In a few words, Philip then recounted what had taken place, and the occasior 


said Philip, after a silence of a few mo- 


of his unexpected return, and felt more than indemnitied for all that he had suf-| what to do—I will not give it to Philip. 


fered by the fend endearments of his still agitated Amine. 
“* And your father, Amine '" 
** He is well—we will talk of him to-morrow.’ 
“Yes,” 
features of the still slumberir g wife; “ yes, God is merciful. 


solemn vow. Be it so,—through danger and to death will I perform my duty 


trusting to His mercy for a reward both here and in heaven above. Am I not | 
thought Philip, | 
as, with a kiss, he disturbed the slumber of his wife, and her full dark eyes were 


repaid for all that I have suffered? O, yes, more than repaid,” 
fixed upon him, beaming with love and joy. 

Before Philip went down stairs, he inquired about Mynheer Poots. 

“« My father has mdeed troubled me much,” replied ‘.mine ; 
lock the parlour when I leave it, for more than once I have found him attempt 
ing to force the locks of the beaufets. His love of gold is insatiable ; he dream 
of nothing else. 
you again, and that [I should surrender to him all your wealth. 
and he fears your return much more.” 

“Ts he well in health?” 

“ Not ill, but still evidently wasting away,—like a 
socket,—flitting and flaring 
talking and planning as if he were in the vigour of his youth. 
it must be—that love of money 


a candle burnt down to th 


Oh, what a curs 


of which I would barter for one kiss from thee.” 
‘Indeed, Amine, has he then attempted anything in my absence ’” 


“T dare not speak my thoughts, Philip, nor will I venture upon surmises, 
but talk no more about 


which it were difficult to prove. I watch him carefully ; 


him. You will see him soon, and do not expect a hearty welcome, or believ 
T will not tell him of your return, as I wish to mark | 


that, if given, it is sincere 
the effect.” 


Amine then descended to prepare breakfast, and Philip walked out for a few 


minutes. 
daughter. 
“Merciful Allah! am I right 
derdecken |” 
“ Even so,” replied Philip, “I returned last night.” 
« And you did not tell me, Amine.” 
«‘T wished that you should be surprised,”’ replied Amine 
“Tam surprised! W hen do you sail again, Mynheer Philip? 
suppose! perhaps to-morrow !"’ said Mynheer Poots 
‘* Not for many months, [ trust,” replied P hilip 
‘Not for many months'!—that is along while to be idle 
mon ey—tell me, have you brought back plenty this time?” 
“No!” replied Philip; “I have been wrecked, and very nearly iost my life 
« But you will go again ’” 
«Yes, in good time, I shall go again.” 
“ Very well, we wil! take care of your house and your guilders.’ 
“‘[ shall perhaps save you the trouble of taking care of my gui lders,” repli 
Philip, to annoy the old man, “ for I mean to take them with me 
“ To take them with you! for what, pray replied Poots, in alarm. 
‘« To purchase where I go, and make more money.” 
« But you may be wrecked again, and then the money will be all lost 
no; go yourself. Mynheer Philip ; but you must not take your guilders.” 
‘“* Indeed I will,”’ replied Philip 
with me.” 
During this conversation, it occurred to Philip that, 1 


On his return, he found Mynheer Poots sitting at the table with h 


cried the old man; ‘is it you, Mynheer Var 


very soon, 


who, as she had informed him, was now obliged to 


taken his wealth with him 

Mynheer Poots did not renew the conversation, but 
In a few minutes, he left the parlour, and went up to his own room, when Ph 
stated to his wife the reasons 
that he should embark his property 

“Tt was thoughtful of you, Philip, and I thank you for your kind feelings 
wards me; but I wish you hai said nothing on the subject 

y father; 1 must now watch him asan enemy.” 








“T thought it 
continued she weep- | 


thought Philip, as he woke next morning, and dwelt upon the lovely 


* Tam obliged to 


He has caused me much pain, insisting that I never would see | 
But he fears me, 


alternately, at one time almost imbecile, at others, 
I believe—I'm shocked to say so, Philip, but | 


that poor old man, now on the brink of a grave, into which he can take ncthing, 
would sacrifice your life and mine ta have possession of these guilders, the whole | 


You must make 


No, | answer 
‘when I leave this I shall take all my money 
f Mynheer Poots supposed | het brain whirled 
that he had taken away his money there would have been more quiet for Amine, “°Tis to 
be constantly on the watch 


. ns . 1 : . | 
He therefore intended to make him believe, when he again departed, that he had 


sank into gloomy thoug! 


then proceeded to mix it up with the wine. Her suspicions had, for the time 
been removed by the kind tone of her father's voice ; 


| 
)a 
| Amine mixed the powder, she examined and perceived that there was no sedi 
| ment, and the wine was as clear as before. This was unusual, and her suspi 
| clons revived 


i “T like it not,’ said she; 


| tion sufficient.” 
Amine paused, and again reflected. She had mixed the powder with s¢ 
small a portion of wine that it did not fill a quarter of the cup; 


On the landing-place she was met by her father, whom she supposed to hav 
’ “Take care you do not spill it, Amine. 
cupful. Stop, give it me, I will take it to him myself.” 
And Mynheer Poots took the cup from Amine’s 
room. 
‘* Here, my son, drink this off, and you will be well,” 
whose hand trembled so that he spilt the wine on the coverlid. 








-}| into the cup. Philip rose on his elbow, drank off the wine, and Mynheer Poo 
8 | then wished them good night 
* Do not leave him, Amine, I will see all right 


left room. And Amine, who had intended to go down for the candle left in tl 





| } } 
circumstance that she had not given the powder. 


“T trust that you are mistaken, Amine,” replied Philip; “ indeed I feel su 
that you must be. No man could be so bad as you suppose your father.” 
** You have not lived with him as I have; you have not seen what I have, 


e 


e 


however, I may be wrong. 
| you, dearest 
a little—I will he down by-and-by.” 


watched him in silence till midnight long had passed. 

* He breathes heavily.” thought Amine; ‘but who knows, if I had given hi 
that powder, if he had ever waked again. My father is so deeply skilled in t! 
eastern knowledge that I fear him. 
| the sleep of death for a puree well tilled with gold. 


e| 


Another would shudder « 


Is 
| would scruple little to do so even to the husband of his own daughter ; 
ow ' 


!—what a foreboding of evi 
Besides his time is not y 


| ing of some mishap has come over me this evening 
Philip is ill, “us true, but not so very ill. No! no! 
come ; be has his dreadful task to finish. 


soundly he sleeps '!—and the dew is on his brow. I must cover him up wart 


[| and watch him that he remains so. Some one knocks at the entrance-door. Now 


| will they wake himup. ‘Tis a summons for my father.” 


Amine left the room, and hastened down stairs. 
summons for Mynheer Poots to a woman in labour. 
* He shall follow you directly,” said Amine ; 


| 
| 
| 
91 Amine went up stairs to the room where her father slept, and knocked : hearir 
j ho answer, as usual, she knocked again. 
| ‘My father is not used to sleep in this way,” 
| no answer to her second call. She opened the door and went in; to her si 


ed | prise her father was not in his bed. ‘ Strange,’’ thought she : 


the lights.” And Amine hastened down t 
sofa she discovered her father apparently fast asleep ; 
‘* Merciful Heaven ; is he dead '* thought she, approaching the light 
her father’s face. Yes, it was so!—his eyes were fixed and glazed 
jaw had fallen 

For some minutes, 
3}. 





Amine leant against tlé wall in a state of 


at last she recovered herself 





be proved at once,” thought she, as she went up to the table, a 
looked into the silver cup in which she had mixed the powder ; it was empty ! ** T 
God of Righteousness hath punished!” exclaimed Amine; * but oh! 


man should have been my father! Yes! itis plain. Frightened at 








aware that, at some time, his fate must be accomplished, and resigning herself to | 


It may be supposed that Amine fretted at the | 


daughter would be very indifferent to who had possession or what became of it. | 


And Amine exa- 
it was a very small quantity of dark-brown | room and gave me some medicine, and then wished me good night. 


| powder, and, by the directions of Mynheer Poots, to be given in a tumbler of 


Amine poured out the powder into one of the silver mugs upon the table, and 


who, to do him justice as 
a medical practitioner, appeared always to be most careful of his patients. When 


“T fear my father—God help me !—I hardly know 
The warm wine may produce perspira- 


she put it on 


one side, filled another up to the brim with the warm wine, and then went up to 
I feel that there | | the bed-room. 


is still happiness in store for me; nay, I feel that it also depends upon my due | 
performance of my task, and that I should be punished if I were to forget my retired to rest. 


That is right, let him have a whole 
hands, and went into Philip’s 
said Mynheer Poots, 
Amine, who | 
watched her father, was more than ever satisfied that she had not put the powder 
,’ said Mynheer Poots, as he 


parlour, remained with her husband, to whom she confided her feelings, and the 


replied Amine. ‘* You know not what gold will tempt people to do in this world, but, 
At all events, you must go to sleep, and I shall watch 
Pray do not speak—I feel I cannot sleep just now—I wish to read | 


Philip made no further objections, and was soon in a sound sleep, and Amine 


Too often has he, as I well know, prepared 
| the bare thought, but he, who has dealt out death at the will of his employers, 


and | 
have watched him in his moods, and know his thoughts and wishes. What a feel- 


I would it were morning. How 
It was, as she supposed—a 

‘“T will now call him up.’ 

thought Amine, when she found | 


“but now I re- 
collect not having heard his footsteps coming up after he went down to take away 


his lowe 


bewilderment— | 


that this | 
his own | chances are again 


omnes 

Amine then left the room, and went up stairs, where she found Philip fast 
asleep, and in a profusion of perspiration. 

Most women would have waked up their husbands; but Amine thought not of 

herselt—Philip was ill, and Amine would not rouse him toagitate him. She sat 





| down by the side of the bed, with her hands pressed upon her forehead and her 
elbows resting on her knees, she remained in deep thought till the sun had risen 
, and poured his bright beams through the casement. 


Sue was roused from her reflections by another summons at the door of the 
cottage. She hastened down to the entrance, but did not open the door. 

**Mynheer Poots is required immediately,”’ said the girl, who was the messen- 
ger. 

**My good Therese,” replied Amine, ‘‘my father has more need of assistance 
than the poor woman ; tor his travel in this world, I fear, is well over. I found 
him so ill when I went to call him that he has not been able to quit his bed. I 
must now entreat you to do my message and desire Father Seysen to come here ; 
for my poor father ts, I fear, in extremity. 

“ Mercy on me!” replied Therese. “Is it so? 
bidding, Mistress Amine.”’ 

The second knoc aing had awakened Philip, who felt that he was much better, 
and his headache had lett him. He perceived that Amine had not taken any rest 
that night, and he was about to expostelate with her, when she at once told him 
what had occurred. 

“You must dress yourself, Philip.” continued she, “and must assist me to 
carry up his body and place it in his bed before the arrival of the priest God of 
mercy! had] given you that powder, my dearest Philip—but let us not talk 
aboutit. Be quick, for Father Seysen will be here soon.” 

Philip was soon dressed, and followed Amine into the parlour; the sun shone 
bright, and its rays were darted upon the haggard face of the old man, whose fists 
were clenched and tongue fixed between the teeth on one side of his mouth. 

‘** Aias ! this room appears to be fatal. How many more scenes of horror are 
to pass in it !” 

** None, I trust.”’ replied Amine; “this is not, to my mind, the scene of 
horror. It was when that old man—now called away and a victim to his own 
treachery—stood by your bedside and offered you the cup with every mark of in- 
terest and kindness—that was a scene of horror,” said Amine, shuddering, 
“which long will haunt me.” 

‘*God forgive him, as I do,” replied Philip, lifting up the body and carrying it 
up the stairs to the room which had been occupied vy Mynheer Poois. 

‘Let it at least be supposed that he died in his bed, and that his death was 
natural,” said Amine. ‘ My pride cannot bear that this should be known, oF 
that I should be pointed at as the daughter of a murderer! Oh, Philip! in what 
light must I—I know—appear in your eyes ; and you little think how miserable 
the idea has made me.”” Amine sat down and burst into tears. 

Her husband was attempting to console her, when Father Seysen knocked at 
the door. Philip hastened to open it. 

**Good morning, my son. How is the sufferer?” 

** He has ceased to suffer, father.” 

* Indeed !”’ replied the good priest, with sorrow in his countenance. 

“He went off suddenly, father, in a convulsion,” replied Philip, leading the 
way up stairs. 

Father Seysen looked at the body and perceived that his offices were needless, 
and then turned to Amine, who had not checked her tears. 

‘* Weep, my child, weep! for you have cause,’ said the priest. “* The loss 

f a father’s love must be a severe trial to a dutiful and affectionate child. But 
yield not too much to grief, Amine; you have other duties, other ties, my child ; 
you have your husband.” 

“T know it, father,” 
daughter.” 

* Did he not go to bed last night then that his clothes are still upon him? 
When did he first complain ! 

“The last time that I saw him, father,” 


Fear not, but I will do your 


replied Amine ; * still must I weep, because I was his 


replied Philip, “he came into my 
Upon @ 
a summons to attend a sick bed, my wife went to call him, and found him 
speechless.” 

| ‘It has been sudden, 








” 


replied the priest ; but he was an old man, and old 
| men sink at once. Were you with him when he died?” 

“]T was not, Sir’ replied Philip ; “before my wife had summoned me and I 
| | had dressed myself, he had left this world.” 

“T trust, my children, for a better.” Amine shuddered. “Tell me, Amine,” 
| continued the priest, ‘‘ did he show signs of grace before he died! for you know 
| full well he has long been looked on as doubtful in his creed and little attentive 
to the rites of our holy church.” 

“There are times, holy father,” replied Amine, ‘‘ when even a sineere Chris- 
tian can be excused, even if they give no sign. Look at his clenched hands, wit- 

| ness the agony of death on his face, and could you, in that state, expect it ?"’ 
2 * Alas! ’tis but too true, my child; we must then hope for the best. 
~ | Kneel with me, my children, and let us offer up a prayer for the soul of the de- 
parted.” 

Philip and Amine knelt with the priest, who prayed fervently ; and as they 
rose, they exchanged a glance which fully revealed what was passing in the mind 
of both. 

“T will send the people to do their office for the dead and prepare the body for 
interment,” said Father Seysen; ‘but it were as well not to say that he died 
before | arrived, or let it be supposed that he was called away without receiving 
| the consolations of our holy creed.” 

Philip motioned his head in assent as he stood at the foe: of the bed, and the 
priest departed. There had always been a strong feeling against Mynheer Poots 
in the village where he resided—his neglect of all religious duties—the surmise 
| whether he was even a member of the church—his avarice and extortion—had 
created for him a host of enemies ; but, at the same time, his great medical skill, 
which was fully acknowledged, rendered him of importance. Had it been known 
that his creed (if he had any) was Mahometan, and that he had died in attempting 
| to poison his son-in-law, it is certain that Christian burial would have been re- 

fused to him, and the finger of scorn would have been pointed at his daughter. 
| But as Father Seysen, when questioned, said in a mild voice that “he had de- 
parted in peace,” it was presumed that Mynheer Poots had died a good Chris- 
| tian, although he had acted little up to the tenets of Christianity during his hfe. 
The next day the remains of the old man were consigned to the earth with the 
usual rites; and Philip and Amine were not a little relieved in their minds at 
everything having passed off so quietly. 

It was not until the funeral had taken place that Philip examined the chamber 
of his father-in-law, which in company with Amine, he now proceeded to do. 
The key of the iron chest had been found in his pocket ; but Philip had not yet 
looked into this darling repository of the old man. The room was full of bottles 
| and various boxes of drugs—all of which were first thrown away, or if the utility 
of them were known to Amine, removed to a spare room. His table contained 
many drawers, which were now examined, and among the heterogenous contents 
were many writings in Arabic—probably prescriptions. Boxes and papers alsa, 
with Arabic characters written upon the. outside ; and in one, which they first 
took up, was a similar powder to that which Mynheer Poots had given to Amine. 
There were many articles and writings, which made it appear that the old man 
| had dabbled in the occult sciences, as they were practised at that period, and 
| which they hastened to commit to the flames. 
| 
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‘*Had all these been seen by Father Seysen,”’ observed Amine mournfully, 


| but here are some printed papers, Philip !” 

Philip examined them, and found that they were acknowledgments of shares 
in the Dutch East India Company. 

‘No, Amine, these are money, or what is as good—these are eight shares in 
the Company's capital, which give a handsome interest every year. 1 had no 
idea that the old man made such use of his money. I had some idea of doing 
the same with a part of mine before I went away, instead of allowing it to 
remain idle.” 

The iron chest was now to be examined. When Philip first opened it, he 
imagined that it contained but little; for it was large and deep, and appeared to 
be almost empty; but when he put his hands down to the bottom, he pulled out 
12 | thirty or forty small bags, the contents of which, instead of being silver guilders, 
were all of gold : there was only one large bag of silver money. But this was 
not all; several small boxes and packets were also found, which, when opened, 
it- | were found to contain diamonds and other precious stones. When all were cal- 
lected, the treasure appeared to be of great value. 

* Amine, my love, you have indeed brought me an unexpected dower,” said 


' 
1!| 
et | 

| 


n, | 


o the parlour, where stretched on the | Philip. 
but to her call he gave no | 


* These. diamonds and jewels 
And yet how penuriously 
er | had we been living until we came to this cottage. And with all this treasure 
he would have poisoned my Philip for more—God forgive him!’ 
Having counted the gold, which amounted to nearly fifty thousand guilders, the 
whole was replaced and they left the room 
nd} “Tam arich man,” thought Philip, after Amine had left him ; but of what 
he | use are riches to me? I might purchase a ship and be my own captain, but 
would not the ship be lost? That does not follow for acertainty ; but the 
st the vessel; therefore will I have no ship And is it right to 


| ‘You may well say unexpected,” replied Amine 
to | my father must have brought with him from Egypt 











it. » wicked, damned intentions, he has poured out more wine from the flagon to blunt | sail in the vessels of others with the same feeling! I know not it this 
ilip | his feelings of remorse; and not perceiving the wine at the bottom with the | I know, that I have a duty to perform, and that all our lives are in the hands of a 
why he had resolved to make the old man believe | powder, he has filled upon it, drank himself—the death he meant for another ! | kind Providence, who calls us away when it thinks fit. I will place most of my 
| Another '—and for whom! one wedded to his own daughter! Philip, my | money in the shares of tue Company, and if I sail in their vessels and they come 
to-| husband! Wert thou not my father,’ contin Ami pers 3 at the dead | to misfortune by meeting with my poor father, at leas: [ shall be a common sufferer 
You dv not know body, ‘*[ would spit upon thee, and curse thes it the rt punished, and may | with the: And now to make my Amine more corm! wrtable “g : 
God forgive thee! thou poor, weak, wicked creature!” | hilip immediately made @ great alteration ia theiz style of living, Twa fee 
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male servants were hired; the rooms were more comfortably furnished ; and in 
everything in which his wife’s comfort and convenience were concerned, he 
spared no expense. He wrote to Amsterdam and purchased several shares in the 
Company’s stock. The diamonds and his own money he left in the hands of 
Amine. The two months passed rapidly away during these arrangements, and 
every thing was complete when Philip again received his summons by letter, to 
desire that he would join his vessel. Amine would have wished Philip to go out 
as a passenger instead of doing duty, but Philip preferred the latter, as other- 
wise he could give no reason for his going out to India. 

“+I know not why,” observed Philip, the evening before his departure, “ but I 
do not feel as I did when I last went away—I have no foreboding of evil this 
time.” 

“Nor have I,” replied Amine ; ‘but I feel as if you would be long away from 
me, Philip ; and is not that an evil to a fond and anxious wife ?” 

* Yes, love, it is; but = 

Oh, yes, I know it is your duty, and you must go,” replied Amine, burying her 
face in his bosom. 

The next day Philip parted from his wife, who behaved with more fortitude 
than on their first separation. ‘‘ All were lost, but he was saved,” thought Amine. 
“‘T feel that he will return to me—God of Heaven, thy will be done !” 

Philip soon arrived at Amsterdam, aud having purchased many things which he 
thought might be advantageous to him in case of accident, to which he now 

eoked forward as alinost certain, he embarked on board the Batavia, which was 
ying at single anchor, and ready for sea.—( To be continued.) 








THE POETRY OF EARLY RISING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLANCES AT LIFE.” 


If there is one time more than another in which our dear mother, Nature, 
seems most happy in herself, and looks more proudly and admiringly on her own 
works and the creatures and creations of her hand, it is in the early months of 
summer ; and if there is one time more than another in which her beauty is more 
beautiful, her eternal youth more youthful-looking. her delight more infectious, 
stirring up our sluggish spirits from their trance, it is in her summer mornings, 
splendid with “ excessive light,” glittering with dewy jewellery, balmy with her 
warm and fragrant breath, and continually new and fresh with the 

“« Hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers.” 


When the hedges which were green at your retiring to bed, look at them when 
you rise again, and they are white (as if covered with snow) with the fragrant 
thorn-blossoms—as if Nature, in the secrecy of night, had showered a rain of 
silver spangles among their green leaves, to surprise the waking Hours of the 
morning with beauty, and take the unwilling soul of Man from the sensual sty of 
Sloth, and lay it inthe happy Elysium of her green lap, to slumber there, if it 
must sleep on and will not be awakened, with those innocent, sweet bedfellows of 
the tawny gipsy girls, 
“ The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose ;”’ 
—when the breath of health may be drunk like a precious elixir made for 
medicining the sickness of the heart, and cleansing it of 
“ The lees and settlings of the melancholy flood ;” 


—and when the rosy Health herself, robed in green, and looking like a summer- 
browned companion of the buxom wood-nymphs,— 


“The wanton wood-nymphs of the verdant spring,” 
or like one of Diana’s own chosen troop of hunters, each as beautiful as their 
most heavenly mistress—when the hunter’s horn, and the horn of the bee, and 
the anthem of the lark, ‘‘ singing at Heaven’s gate,” call us away from “ the 
smoke and stir of thisdim spot” to the dewy and shining fields of Day, in the 
full freshness and glory of his youth ;—when these pleasures invite us, oh who, 
save the sensual and the insensible, would toss upon the bed of indolence ’— 
Surely it is healthier and wiser 
‘“« To wake and steal swift hours from drowsy sleep !” 


No doubt it is; but the multitudinous Many are too deeply drowsed with the 
syren songs and cloying syrups of Luxury to hear the mother’s voice of Nature, 
admonishing us, and the counsels of her high priests, teaching us to awake and 
amend our lives at their solicitation. We are deaf as the adder that hears but 
listens not to the “ voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely ;” our cry is 
etill, like the sluggard’s, 
* A little more sleep and a little more slumber ;” 
and though the earth-embracing air is flowing along like a river of life ready 
prepared, if we would but leave our beds, to receive and freshly bathe and renew 
our wasted bodies, unwholesome with the exhalations of sleep, and, like a bath, 
lave them till they revive and redly glow with health and vigour, we prefer 
wallowing with sloth as an easier attitude than standing erect and strong on 
“morn-elastic ” limbs, like so many mortal Mercuries, ‘‘ new-lighted on a heaven- 
kissing hill.” Fashioned by the Eternal Hand to look and be but “a little 
lower than the angels”—taught to rise to them with our souls—we love rather 
to crawl upon the ground, degraded Nebuchadnezzars, kings by birth and endow- 
ments, slaves lower than the lowest in desires and in the condition to which we 
have debased ourselves. Heirs of heaven, wehave sold our birth-right for “ a 
mess of pottage :”—it is eaten, and now like the prodigal, we must hereafter 
herd with swine, and feed on the husks of life, instead of “* sorting”’ with immortal 
spirits, and eating of their manna-bread, their locusts, and wild honey. 
“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ?” 
cried the poet of the Seasons : none, however, hear him, or, if they did, heeded 
him not, and turned on the other side ; and, seeing how disregarded was his call, 
he turned once more in his own bed, and took another nap. If, when some good- 
natured friend reminded him of his early enthusiasm for early rising, the poet 
brusquely asked, “‘ What have I to do, young man !” he spoke thus in his 
despair ; he felt that his voice had been like ‘ one crying in the wilderness,” and 
that he had called unto stocks, and preached unto stones. We are not wiser now, 
nor more inclined to hear : we still have our own way, and will have it; and 
instead of rising when 
a fiery Phebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the heaven laugheth of the sight,” 
we lie upon the ground, and cling to it, as though rooted in it ; and if we stretch 
eut our arms, it ia not as the vine stretches out its tendrils, that it may secure 
rtself still the more firmly where it stands, we stretch out ours only to grasp at 
sordid things—the gold and the gauds which are our bane and detriment. 
“* No more—no more '!—angels have preach’d in vain !” 
Tt were vain, indeed, to admonish those whom Nature cannot teach, nor 
‘Wisdom, when she crieth daily in the streets to ears too “‘ gross and unpurged ” 
to hear her cry, and obey her call to come up from the low cells and dungeons of 
Care—to walk with her on the high-places of Nature—to breath with her “ the 
imcense-breathing Morn,” and behold the Sun set forth ** like a bridegroom in his 
strength,” with 





* Allhis travelling glories round him.” 
But Nature, though forsaken of her human children, still loves them, and yearns 
for them as a mother for her offspring ; and huw gladly would she take them back 
again untoher arms! They 
* Have given their hearts away ; a sordid boon.” 

But we have loitered so long at the door, waiting for those who will not waken, 
shat we shall lose the beauties we would have had them to see for themselves, and 
not hear of, as of some old romancer’s story. 

Tt is the dawning-hour of day. The airis calm as an infant’s breathing : the 
sky is clear, and greyly tinged with the returning light. 

“ The early star shoots down, and day is breaking 

Orient as eyes of roses at their waking. 

A gentle stir is heard among the bowers, 

A ruetling of the waking leaves and flowers.” 
The animal and insect world is now astir: the creatures that delight in darkness 
and in night have retired, in their turn, to rest : the more cheerful creatures of 
the day—(for so we are taught to consider them, yet, for anything we know to the 
contrary, the bat may be a merrier fellow than the swallow, and the ow] as lively 
as the lark, though he affects an imperturbable air of gravity) —those who delight 
in sun and shower—are already risen to enjoy their old pleasures, their new loves 
and bird-like friendships, and fresh haunting-places. Some of these happy creatures 
are already providing for wants of the day only, thinking nothing of the morrow : 
others, who are net summer-livers only, but mean to winter here, are hoarding 
grain for their winter necessities ; and all are pursuing that work of their lives 
which Nature appointed them to do, and are doing it cheerfully and industriously. 

“ The bee hasleft his honied home, and humming 

Drowsily a few short snatches of his song, 

Winds in and out—now drops the flowers among, 

Finds where his business lies—a moment sings— 

Then, nestling to his work, shuts-to his golden wings !” 
Man only sleeps and is slothful, and, when he wakes, repines at the task assigned 











Twilight—of which the happy poet Herrick says— 

«« Twilight, no other thing is, poets say, 

Than the last part of night, and first of day” — 
twilight, and all its shadows and solemn glooms, is gone, and now it is perfect 
day. But, before that cheerful advent of the light, 

*« What various scenes, and, oh ! what scenes of woe, 

Were witness’d by that red and struggling beam ! 

The fever'd patient, from his pallet low, 

Through crowded hospital beheld it stream ; 

The ruin’d maiden trembled at its gleam ; 

The debtor waked to thoughts of gyve and jail ; 

The love-lorn wretch from love's tormenting dream ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 

Trimm’d her sick infant’s couch, and sooth’d his feeble wail.” 
But “ the universal blessing,”’ light, had laid, as with the rod of Moses, the serpent 
thoughts of darkness, fear, superstition, and despair ; and holier thoughts and 
aspirations, and the voices of birds, if not of men, are heard filling the aisles, 
and thrilling the high dome of Nature's temple with their matinal hymn of 
praise. 

And now a sudden stop and deepened silence is heard. The voice of hymn- 
ing is audible no more, as though the great gush of gratulation had exhausted the 
little powers of the exultant worshippers of God, and his handmaid Nature, and 
her works and wonders ; and all is again calm, asif sleep had not quite released 
the feathered tribes from her sweet influence. Not only things animate, but 
things inanimate, seem to have fallen into this momentary repose—this hush as 
of deep awe, and as if all things in “ expressive silence’? mused His praise who 
moulded and fashioned, gifted and endowed all things. 

But though the “full choir that waked the universal grove’’ has ceased, and 
the sudden activity of life is sunk again into repose, there is much to see and ad- 
mire and wonder at, and more to imagine and behold. Let the “lyric lark” rest 
awhile his weary wings, ‘ with roarie May-dews” wet, and let him fluttering dry 
them in his clovered couch, where the golden sunlight loves to glitter on his 
breast, and warm his thankful heart with the genial heat he loves. We have 
heard him sing 

‘Till all the heavens were round him ringing ;” 


—let the cuckoo rest till the shepherd-boy is among the hills, to start and stare at 
his sudden cry, which now shouts in his ear as if from the hedge he is stealing 
along, and in a moment seems fields away ; let him “ imitate his lay,” and forget 
his flock, to wander after ‘“ the wandering voice ;”’ and let the early schoolboy, 
who loves the fields, wonder to hear his *‘ cry,”’ and look for him “in bush, and 
tree, and sky.” and be led by the ear and misled by his wishes from hedge to 
hedge, from field to wood, 
‘* A weary chace and idle hour :” 
leave him to his unrest and the birds to their rest, and let us enjoy this hour of 
happy silence—silence which thinks—silence which speaks—speaks the quiet 
satisfaction of Nature as she beholds the children of her bosom growing mo- 
mently and perceptibly to her eyes, if not to ours: let her behold, and smile as 
she beholds, the growing maturity which will make the hopes of her spring the 
certainties of herautumn. And if we cannot help her with our hands, let us bid 
her ‘* God speed,” and cry 
‘« Be gracious, Heaven! for now laborious Nature 

Has done her part. Ye softening breezes, blow ! 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ; 

And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 

Into the perfect year !” 

Look now around the heavens! The sun, 
“Like a monarch returning home, both blessing and blest,” 
is now far on his glorious journey. And now turn your eyes, blind with * excess 
of light,” and behold again the refreshing green of the pastoral earth. 
“« Straight your eye hath caught new pleasures, 

As the landscape round it measures : 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray : 

+ * * 


* * * 





Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
The grass tapers up like myriads of spears raised in some fairy armament : here 
and there the daisies show their silver-crowned heads, as though they were tri- 
butary kings of the lesser heptarchies and smaller tribes of 
“ Elves and fays and fairies slim :” 
kingcups are lifted up at every stop you take, like golden bowls filled to the brim 
with dew: primroses, cowslips, and violets crowd about the hills and cluster un- 
der the hawthorn-sweetened hedges ; and, “‘ retired as noontide dew,” the lovely 
lily of the valley droops her delicate head, and looks as pale as passion in young 
human faces. Turn now to those “ mighty senators of the wood,”’ those venera- 
ble oaks, overtopping all their verdant neighbours. Behold the graceful laburnum, 
dropping its yellow clusters about the face of morning like golden ringlets falling 
from the fair forehead of Beauty! The whole vernal world is now, indeed, in its 
youth, and pride, and glory ! 
‘“* No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar: paler some, 
And of a wannish grey ; the willow such— 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf; 
And ash, far-stretching his umbrageous arm : 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun ; 
The maple, and the beach, of oily nuts 
Prolific ; and the lime, at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours : nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours drest.”’ 





Cowper. 
The gardens, too, are full of the freshness and beauty of morning. There the 
rose breathes her delicate fragrance, and dies not with her summer of life, 
but clings still to her leaves, though scattered and wafted wherever the winds list. 
There 
“ The lilace—(various in array, now white, 

Nowsanguine .... . - asif 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all, )"’-— 
loads the air with fragrance. And there, 

‘Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours.” 
clings like weakness to the wall. The jessamine throws “ wide her elegant 
sweets.” Sweet peas flutter like various-winged butterflies ready for flight. Blue- 
bells seem to swing silently in the air—to our ears, but, perhaps, to beings better 
endowed, with finer perceptions, and organs more delicately tuned, are ringing an 
aérial peal. The foxgloves—with whom the bees love to wrestle—bloom, and 
invite them to the amorous war. Pinks throw far and wide their clove-scented 
breath ; and every flower of the field and the “ trim garden” has arrayed itself in 
all its glories, to welcome and do honour to the Morn! 

And now the voice of Song is heard warbling again : the lark is antheming the 
sun : the thrush is 
** Singing of summer in full-throated ease ;”’ 

| the blackbird whistles in the copse, and pauses often to hear a brother whistler 
in the distance, answering him : the cuckoo blows his fluty notes again, and again 
the schoolboy 





“Starts, his curious voice to hear, 
And imitates his lay ;"” 
rooks, clamouring in their play, with their harsh discords make sweet harmony ; 
| and all is beauty, health, and joy. 

The early morning is a time for thoughts of love and hope: it comes like a 
return of youth to age, and of re-awakened life to all. To enjoy the first fresh 
hours of a spring or a summer day is like having watched the youth of some re- 
markable man. 

To town-born men, unused to “the sweet rural life,” how delicious—almost 
delirious—a pleasure is early rising, and early walking abroad in the country, in 
| the mornings of June, and its sweet sister summer months !—that is, if ever 
| they had, or have, any love for the beauties of this beautiful world—any longing 
| to enjoy them. How the eyes of the town-prisoned man dwell on them, and 
grow the more enamoured of their loveliness the more they gaze on them! How 
| his dulled spirits dance!—his heart, contracted with the constricting cares of 

life, expands, and takes in all! How his chilled affections warm! How youth, 
and its first, fresh, free feelings are remembered '—the middle years of life, and 





eR AR SCD . 
there is one tear of selfish sorrow mingling in his melancholy pleasure in the 
vernal pleasures speaking, singing, and shining around him, it is that he has wast- 
ed the healthy years of life in idle or poor, empty entertainments, which, now 
that they are remembered, will not bear measuring for one moment with the 
pleasures which surround him—awaken him too late—speak to him when it is 
sorrowful to hear them—and make the few, brief, hurrying hours of his decline 
“full of troubles.” Oh what beauty does he behold in all things ! 
* Straight his eye has caught new pleasures 

As the landscape round it measures !” 

What music and what happiness does he hear in the song of the birds, 
‘* Bidding the Morn good-morrow !” 

The winds sing .£olian harmonies in his ear. The lowing of the distant kine 
touches him as if an organ breathed deep diapasons through some trembling ab- 
bey. Even the inharmonious clamouring of rooks and daws is music unto him: 
their migratory flights far forward—their playful circlings round about their old 
home-trees, are graceful in his eyes. The mavis sings not idly—sings not to 
himself, for his own pleasure : his heart—that knows what joy is by its own sor- 
row—hears his song echoed through all its many dreary chambers, and answers 


to his joy with a delicious sadness, almost as sweet as joy. The bold blackbird 
espies him, 








“ Brushing with trembling steps the dews away,” 
and ceases not to sing, he looks so gentle. The lark hovers over his head— 
bowed down with broken health and heavy spirits—like the dove that fluttered 
above the heads of those baptized ones who stood weeping in the sacred waters 
of Jordan—and lures his wetting eyes, and solemnized thoughts, and prayerful 
aspirations up to Heaven— ‘the world shut out,” forgotten, and forgiven. 

We think nothing of a day, whether spent idly or usefully ; and yet of what 
importance may not that dey have been to the world !—little perhaps to our- 
selves, but great in the history of the interests of man. It may have changed 
the fate of nations—have broken the chains of bondage of a noble but enslaved 
people—and have thrown down the altars of an unknown god, and laid the 
foundation of temples to be built to the true God. It may have changed the dy- 
nasties of centuries, and raised the throne of a new dynasty which shall reign for 
as many more. It may have given to the waiting world another Shakspeare—a 
Homer—a Milton ; or it may have snatched away from a delighted people a Scott 
—a Goethe—a Byron. The fame of such noble men with noble memories is 
the work of many single days’ making, but a few short years; and yet the labour 
of their brief lives will live through ages, and be, perhaps, as lasting as the world 
they adorned. The mighty ‘Iliad’ was the labour of many single days, no 
doubt ; but that labour has outlived many centuries, and may outlive far more— 
live till Time himself is dying, and fame is silencing. We wonder at the hun- 
dred volumes forming the collected writings of a Voltaire or a Scott; but these 
were but the labours of men who made good use of their days. ‘ No day with- 
out a line” was a poor wish and a lazy task for the poet who desired it : a line a 
day would make but a small show at the year’s end; and yet a few years so em- 
ployed might give the idle dog, who wished only so much, a great name and an 
immortality. All the claims which Gray the poet has upon Fame are fifty pages, 
of twenty-eight lines each,—noble lines, it is true, but they do not seem much, 
nor the labour of many days: yet who would not jump to have his reputation as 
a poet! Goldsmith’s exquisite genius for poetry—if the mine had been more 
worked—lies in almost as small a compass: Collins’s in less; and who would 
not wish to be either Collins or Goldsmith, and take the melancholy insanity of 
the one, or the ‘in wit a man—simplicity a child’’ of the other, into the bar- 
gain’ When, even by a line a day, such reputations as these may possibly be 
made in so short a time as three or four years, days are evidently valuable, and 
should not be idly wasted. 

There was a day when not a brick or stone of this gigantic city of ours was 
seen standing in what must then have been a solitary wilderness: ere the 
following day had been scored down in the long account of Time, a little hut, 
huddled together with mud, and reeds, and piled-up stones—the foundation-house, 
| the nut and nucleus of this greatest city of the world—stood on the northern 
shore of the unfrequented Thames, upon whose waters then, perhaps, no other 
voyagers were seen floating but the beautiful wild swan and her dusky cygnets : 
these having passed along, the silence and solitude of the green shores and the 
wild waters were unbroken for many, many days. The sun—‘“ the beneficial 
sun’’—passed over the dreary scene ; and not an eye turned to look upon him, and 
hail and bless him, and smile because he smiled. The storm swept over the 
waves and rushed into the forest lining its shores, and net a creature breathing 
human breath shrunk from its severities. The wild gull laughed and leaped to 
meet the storm, and soared and sank, and circled around the melencholy scene ; 
and not even an echo answered to its scream. ‘The wolf visited its waters, and 
having drank his fill, retreated back into the sombre depths of the wilderness, and 
once more hunted his prey. Night came, and no reverential eye was lifted up to 
heaven from that silent shore, unknown to man, or if known, untrodden by his 
foot. No voice of prayer or praise went up to the Eternal ‘Throne, at the solemn 
coming on of the darkness of night, or at the glorious diffusion of the golden 
splendours of returning day. The silence there—the human silence—had never 
spoken or sung a syllable to God. The wild boar, and the bear, and the wolf 
cried to each other in savage communion, answering threat with threat. The 
human hum had not been herrd there—the human joy—the human sigh—the 
human groan. The human tear had never fallen there—the heart had not shud- 
dered and shrunk away from the hard, unfeeling touch of human hands: it had 
not sunk slowly under a sorrow without tears ; it had not shut up its grief, or shed’ 
them inwardly in the inconsolable breast where they were born. Oppressed and 
overladen, it had not broken in sullen silence, and ‘ died and made no sign. “ The 
only hum heard there was that of the wild bee : the only tear that of the Summer 
rain ; the only moan that of the melancholy wind, wailing through the woods in 
Autumn ; the only sullenness that of surly Winter. Hard-hearted Wealth and 
harder-hearted Poverty had not feared and hated each other. Insolent Pride 
had not trodden Humilitydown. Human love, pity, hope, fear, despair, famine, 
sickness, sorrow and pain had never visited that sylvan shore, and knew it not. It 
was a savage, sotitary corner of this wide Eden the earth, with no weak Adam 
, and frail Eve dwelling therein, to make its once-loved garden unlovely in the eyes 
| of Heaven. Sin and the serpent guile had not defiled, deflowered, and deformed 
it. Death had not dug a grave in its undisturbed dust to cover and conceal the 
murdered victims of his destructive hand. ‘The beautiful land was innocent— 
unstained—unblemished—and unashamed. Angels—if they ever visited this 
earth—alighted there, and found their heavenly natures unaffronted by any signs 
of sin. ‘The Seasons paused in their fast flight about the world, and warmed the 
sterile, Sarah-womb of the uncultivated ground, and it was fruitful. The wild 
birds warbled there, and met not man, their deadliest enemy. The broadly- 
| branching oak knew no leveller but the storm. The forest and grass flowers in- 
creased and multiplied, unforbidden and untrodden by the hand and foot of man. 
| The wild bees harvested their honey, and lived unrobbed of the reward of their 
hard toils. ‘The fishes bred in the unvisited waters, and knew no death but Na- 
ture’s. Nature—the tender mother of all—fish, wild beast, insect, reptile, tree, 
and flower—looked lovingly on the lonely spot, and kept and guarded it awhile 
| from desecrating Man. He discovered it, and all its virgin charms were vio- 
lated. 

But if human errors and passions, and the sorrows their consequences, had not 
stained and desecrated a spot of earth still sacred to unashamed Nature—still un- 
violated and unpolluted by man, her only untfilial offspring—neither had human 
virtues made it acceptable to Heaven; (for notwithstanding all that there is of 
bad, and the great amount of it, there is still a greater amount of good among 
mankind.) The dear domestic virtues and “the mild charities of life’ had not 
inhabited there, and drawn the angels down to watchfover and mingle unawaree 
among men ; to ‘bless their doors from nightly harm ;” to walk with them 
unseen, but not unfelt; to talk with them in whispers, and whispers not un- 
heard. Abundant-bosomed Charity, with her ever-giving heart and hand, had 
not repaired there. LLove—sexual, paternal, and maternal, filial, sisterly, and 
brotherly love—had not harboured there. Friendship, truth, honour, philan- 
thropy, patriotism, justice, religion, and piety had not made it holy and dear to the 
hearts of men. The mighty Heart of a mighty Nation did not then beat there 
as the great centre of life of all its gigantic limbs. The Holy Name had never 
been uttered there with trembling solemnity. There no reverent knees had been 
bent in humble worship; there no stricken heart had poured its penitential sor- 
rows. The winds only wailed upon the naked hills, where now, 

** Through long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 

And yet the lifeless waste had a voice and a worship even in its silence and de- 
solation. The ebbing and flowing waters praised Him who poured them from the 
hollow of his hand. The valley, where they ‘glided at their own sweet will,” 
laughed when He smiled upon it, and it was praise. The forest, that ‘ shagged 

its shores with horrid shades,” untended and unpruned by any hand but His, 
| sounded, with sea-like roar, deeply solemn symphonies in his praise. The reve- 
| rend oaks bowed before Him who could have uprooted them with the least motion 
| of His hand. The green leaves prattled like infant tongues in His praise. The 











hum, and murmurs much, and sings not a single note of praise or pleasure. But | its growing wants and providences for to-morrow, contemplated with calm, con- | lofty pines stooped their black heads in humble worship of Him. The lowly 


behold the dawning ! 
‘* As some broad river's tide (whose ebbing left, 
Where silvery waters eloquently ran, 
Banks black with ooze, and shoals of filthy slime) 
Comes gently flooding back its daily course, 
So gradually the light breaks flowing in 
From east to west, till all the sky is fill’d 
With blaze and beauty, like a theatre, 
@ome vast aren: of old Greece or Rome, 
Where a great, many-million’d people throng’d.” 


| tented cheerfulness !—his coming age looked forward to with hope of a green 


| and autumn-lke decline—there, where he stands adiniring and wondering at the 


natural beauties of this earth, or in some spot as beautiful—as English—as | 


home-loved—as patriot-thought inspiring, complacent, and serene ! 

| Men in health, with unexhausted hopes, feel thus. But ah! to the sick man, 
new risen from what he feared would be the bed of death_—or to him whose fate 
is sealed—whom hope will no longer flatter with fair promises of life,—how does 
the exceeding loveliness of early day touch him to the heart! His eyes trickle 
with tears—not sorrowful, not selfish,—teare sanctified with love—iove for the 
few most dear to him, whom he must leave, and love forall, as brethren. If 





| grasses and grovelling herbage of the ground bent as His warming breath swept 
over them, and, rustling, sighed His praise. The cheerful light and melancholy 
shadows—the unsinning darkness and the unblushing day, praised Him. The 
wild birds sang of Him who fed them, and would not unpermitted let them fall. 
The unadmired, beautiful flowers breathed back the incense lent from heaven. 
| All things that lived there every hour acknowledged, in their lives and deaths, 
| that all existence is the breath of God, and praised Him. 

Such was once the spot where London is now. A single day broke in upon its 
sacred seclusion and beautiful desolation : Man planted his foot there, and cried, 


‘This land is mine!” and took possession, and bas kept :t undisputed 
} 
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NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER.—[{Resumed from a former Number of the Albion. 
THE NELSONIAN BALL. 

The wounded and sick were landed with the utmost tenderness, and well look- 
ed after on shore. The gallant ship purified, the flags floated gaily from their 
usual stations, and all appearance of sorrow was dismissed. Now were notes of 
great preparation for a splendid dinner and ball, to be given by Lord Nelson, to 
commemorate two great events, the capture of ** La Guillaume Tell,” (the only 
ship that escaped from the battle of the Nile, that was not one of our own,) and 
the marriage of the prime minister of Naples, ‘Sir John Acton,” a tall, spare 
Scotchman, bent by age, being on the wrong side of seventy, to a beautiful girl 
(his niece) on the right side of twelve, though her appearance was not so juvenile 
as her years; this abominable sacrifice of youth, innocence, and beauty, was 
made at the altar of Mammon. By raising the awnings twenty feet, removing 
the guns, and robing the masts in silk, two spacious rooms were given, and these 
were most splendidly decorated ; and when lighted up in the evening, really pre- 
sented a very fairy-like appearance, while the music that floated over the calm 
waters of this beautiful bay was softened. All the nobles of the court, with the 
exception of the king and queen, were there ; the Marquess de Neeza, admiral of 
the Portuguese squadron, accompanied by his officers, gave a lightsome appear- 
ance, and took from the sombre hue thrown by Mustapha Bey and the Turkish 
grandees. The captive French admiral also excited great and deserved attention, 
and on his health being given by his conqueror, made a concise speech, in which 
he highly complimented Captain Blackwood, and told Lord Nelson, that to that 
brave man alone he was indebted for the capture of La Guillaume Tell ; and to 
impress us with the idea of his estimation of him, embraced him French fashion, 
by kissing each of his cheeks. We all perceived, by the heightened colour, that 
the gallant Blackwood would willingly have dispensed with the fraternal hug— 
especially when complimented by his youthful brother officers on this undesired 
instance of the Frenchman’s admiration. The youthful part of the select guests 
arrived in groups alongside the flag-ship, whose brilliant illumination lighted the 
whole bay. When two young scions of a princely house arrived in their well- 
appointed barge, one of our lieutenants, who had sacrificed freely to the jolly 
god, excited by wine and beauty—for one of the princesses was really handsome 
—trushed to offer his services as became a gallant knight ; but, I am glad to say, 
was anticipated with the beauty by a brother officer, who had not drunk all 
the given toasts inbumpers. Rather heated, he incautiously assisted the sister, 
whose temper, like her person, was capable of improvement, and, in his 
drunken efforts, plunged both into the water. The musical screams of numer- 
ous lovely throats were heard in various intonations. The well-washed princess, 
in her drenched feathers and finery, was brought on deck, and appeared a sea 
nymph of the fury kind. She demanded that the unfortunate hero, who was 
making drunken apologies, should be immediately hanged at the fore-yard-arm. 
To this our hero, with his usual aversion to punishment, demurred ; asserting 
that English law, both civil and military, did not allow of such summary justice ; 
but he pacified the enraged fair one by placing the offending officer under an 
arrest ; and Lady Hamilton, in a short time, produced the fury, dressed, but with 
more taste, under her kind inspection. Now commenced the graceful and ani- 
mated dance of the Saltarella, far different from our sleepy way of walking, like 
mutes at a funeral, through the quadrilles, where each is determined to act the 
statue,—the elastic spring of the deck being the greater from the supporting 
etancheons being withdrawn. The animation and vivid feelings of the beaux-- 
the voluptuous and graceful forms of the senoras—the glances of their expres- 
sive black eyes and their raven tresses were very striking—but all this, beautiful 
as it really was, did not (in my opinion) outvie the modest lily of England, in the 
youthful Baroness of Acton. I have heard she is still a very fine woman. Her 
husband was a good-natured man, with whom I have often conversed, particularly 
on one occasion, that now occurs tomy memory. ‘Two very fine calves had been 
presented to his majesty, in Naples Bay, dressed as female fashionables of the 
highest grade ; viz. in satin, with ostrich feathers on their heads, which they toss- 
ed about as if proud of all the finery they were loaded with. This unusual mode 
of clothing calves pleased the king, and threw us into uncontrollable laughter. Sir 
John told us, in a kind way, to look at the motive, which was loyalty to a benefi- 
cent sovereign, and not to attach so much ridicule to the act. Some strange cir- 
cumstances attended the funeral of this respected old gentleman; but, as I was 
not an eye-witness, I forbear to detail newspaper reports, that might wound the 
feelings of his beautiful and amiable widow. 

Some few of the dancers had ventured to brave the beams of the rising sun, 
while the judicious, fully aware that rouged cheeks and uncurled tresses do not 
make the impressions that all female hearts desire to make, had retired some 
hours before, accompanying the admiral and ambassadors. 

The following day we were ordered to prepare to receive her majesty the Queen 
of Naples, and her three daughters, to convey them to Leghorn, on their passage 


to the Court of Vienna ; a seventy-four and a frigate were also ordered to receive 
their suites and baggage. 


THE ROYAL PARTY. 

My Lord Nelson in person took command of the squadron, and the king escort- 
ed his energetic partner and daughters on board, and was received with the great- 
est honours paid to crowned heads. Shortly after he reached our quarter-deck, 
Lord Nelson’s favourite steward, the well-known John Allen, formerly a master 
m the Agamemnon, in a broad Yorkshire dialect asked his majesty of the two 
Sicilies how he did. The king, fully aware of the liberty this spoilt domestic 
took, very graciously presented his hand to be kissed, which the other shook 
heartily, saying, “How do you do, Mr. King?” to the amusement of all the 
spectators, save his lordship, who ineffectually attempted to polish his rough 
Yorkshire cast. This man, who had a feeling heart under a very rough exterior, 
was ordered by Lord Nelson on the 14th of February to ask every officer that 
had been in the gallant action off St. Vincent to dinner. I was honoured by 
John with the usual invite. ‘ You must dine with his lordship to-day.” 

“Very sorry I cannot, John.” 

“You must.” 

**T have no clean shirt, and my messmates are in the same plight.” . 

Away John bustled up to the admiral, who good-naturedly said, I might dine in 
any shirt, but must celebrate the anniversary of that glorious and unprecedented 
victory at his table at three o'clock that day. This was the first time I dined 
with the heroic Nelson, whose manners to his inferiors were most conciliatory 
and kind, his smile inimitable, and when he asked me to take wine from his own 
bottle,the produce of the grape grown in the dukedom of Bronte, I thought he looked 
very handsome, though at times his face was melancholy, betraying a mind ill at 
ease. Five glasses of wine were all the admiral could bear, and John Allen led 
him away, reminding him of his sufferings on the following day from the least 
excess. The passage of the royal party to Leghorn was effected in turbulent 
weather: the two eldest of the princesses gave way to the debility caused by sea 
sickness, while the lovely sister, with all the energy of the queen-mother, com- 
bated the effects of this nauseous disorder. Her hearty laugh at the efforts she 
ineffectually made through the speaking trumpet io converse with the ladies of 
the court, as the squadron crowded under our stern, still dwells in my memory, 
for there is an inexpressible delight in the ringing laugh of childhood, when the 
whole heart seems filled with joy. ‘The queen and her family shed pearly tears, 
as the crew cheered them on their leaving, and the thunder of the Tuscany can- 
non announced that the royal family of Naples had landed on the grand duke’s 
territories. The Foudroyant and the squadron made sail for Malta, that still con- 
tinued in siege and starvation; Lady Hamilton either felt, or affected to feel, ex- 
tremely grieved at parting with the queen and family ; and to cheer her profound 
sorrow, Miss Bright composed the following song on the trophies hung in Lord 
Nelson's cabin 

Come, cheer up, fair Emma, forget all thy grief, 
Your shipmates are brave, and a hero’s their chief ; 
J.ook around on these trophies, the pride of the main, 
They were snatched by their valour from Gaul and from Spain. 
Hearts of oak are our ships, hearts of oak are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again. 


These arms the San Joseph once claimed as her own, 

Till Nelson and Britons their pride had o’erthrown ; 

That plume, too, evinces that still they excel, 

*Twas torn from the cap of the famed Guillaume Tell. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 


Behold yonder trophy, ‘tis sacred to fame, 

From Nile’s olden wave it was saved from the flame, 

That flame which destroyed all the glory of France, 

When Providence conquered the friends of blind chance 
Hearts of oak, &c. 


Then cheer up, fair Emma, remember thou'rt free, 
And ploughing Britannia’s old empire the sea; 
ow many in Albion each sorrow would check, 
Could they kiss but one plank of this conquering deck 
Hearts of oak are our ships, hearts of oak are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again 
THE CRUISE. 
Ledy Hamilton's grief produced its concomitant effects upon her frame, for the 
mind and body are too closely allied not to sympathise with each other ; she was 


Prenounced il by Esculapius, and perfect silence prevailed. Stillness was ob- 





served in all parts of this Noah's ark, save and except the infernal regions, where 
the jolly reefers held their carouse, and played all manner of boyish pranks with 
impunity. I can truly aver that there is more happiness to be found in these dip- 
lighted abodes, than in the splendid cabin or wardroom. Divested of all respon- 
sibility, the midshipman enjoys the present day without a thought of the mor- 
row. Our black servant, (a prince by his own account,) acting in the capacity of 
steward, cook, and butler, was brought up before a self-constituted court, and 
charged with stealing from divers midshipmen (his then masters) their pots 
of pomatum. ‘This loss was the more serious, as a cauliflower head was in 
those days the distinguishing mark of loyalty. The case was proved to an amaz- 
ing extent, as not a particle of that indispensable was left in the mess, and the 
purser’s dips suffered as substitutes accordingly. ‘‘ Colonel Cribb” (a nick-name 
given to the worthy president from being strongly marked with that foe to beauty 
the small-pox) called on the black prince for his defence, which is rather inge- 
nious—‘“ that massa had the whole of his pomatum back in the different made 
dishes that massa buckra praised so highly.”” This excited both nausea and anger 
in his judges, who reflected with dismay on their delight in the savoury dishes 
his highness had so concocted. Punishment followed closely on the sentence, 
which was fifty strokes with the sheath of a sword on the shin bones, the most 
susceptible place about a black, which the prince endured with the stoicism of a 
martyr. 

But having digressed into the boyish pranks of a cockpit, I must return to a 
more serious subject, (at least in Lord Nelson’s opinion,) the illness of Lady Ha- 
milton, who was very feverish ; and to give her rest, the Foudroyant was run off 
before the wind, with her yards braced by, for the whole night, which had the 
desired effect ; for to his great joy, and indeed it gave pleasure to all on board, 
she was pronounced convalescent. I have said very little of the husband of this 
extraordinary woman; but as he lived with her on board, I must now introduce 
him. He was a spare, gentlemanly old man, kind to every person, and much be- 
loved. Of the goodness of his disposition, I experienced a rare and striking in- 
stance. One noon, enticed by the savoury smell of the viands that his highness 
was bearing out to our table, I followed them down, fully aware that the last 
comer was not the best served. Just as I with great haste had scalded my mouth 
with a piece of plum-pudding, for observe, gentle reader, the plums are barely 
within hail of each other, the quarter-deck messenger announced that Sir Wil- 
liam was on deck, and wanted the signal midshipman. Ye gods! how I scam- 
pered up the ladder, and by the greatest ill luck encountered Sir William Hamil- 
ton, tottering down with all the caution of age. The concussion was dreadful, 
and I stood bewildered and aghast! I had overthrown the representative of ma- 
jesty, and seriously hurt his back against the steps of the companion ladder. 
Hanging and all sorts of punishment flitted across my imagination. Before I 
could apologise or recover myself, the old man rose from the recumbent position 
I had so unceremoniously placed him in, and with a voice of kindness patted me 
on the head, with a request that [ would keep a better look-out afore when called 
upon for similar haste. I did not find my commander so placable as the ambas- 
sador ; for he not only sent me to the mast-head, but ordered that I should keep 
watch and watch there for a week. Lady Hamilton, with her usual kindness, 
got the latter part of the sentence remitted. 

During the passage we encountered a thunder-storm, and the electric fluid 
struck away our fore-topmast killing one man and wounding fourteen. The Prin- 
cipo Real, a Portuguese ship of the line, lost her main-mast that night, with se- 
veral men killed. Having shifted the topmast, we arrived off Lavalette, that 
impregnable capital of Malta, and anchored close within the mouth of the har- 
bour, to prevent any supplies being thrown in. Famine prevailed in the town to 
such an extent, that the only thing found in Le Guillaume Tell, was the leg of a 
tule, hung for safety and his special use, over the admiral’s stern gallery. ‘The 
expectation of an early surrender, formed upon this known state of destitution, I 
imagine, influenced Lord Nelson, the ambassador and his lady, (she being the 
only female knight of Malta in the world, the honour having been conferred on her 
by the Russian Emperor Paul) to hope they might be present at the surrender. 
But we were all disappointed ; for a young officer, a relation of his lordship, hav- 
ing the watch the first night after our arrival, very quietly composed himself to 
sleep, with an injunction to the mate to rouse him if necessary. A breeze unex- 
pectedly came in from the sea, and the ship dragged her anchor. Davis, the mate, 
kicked his feet with information of this event; but the luf—according to the 
| phrase used in those days—was as easy as ‘“‘ Jack Easy.” 

‘“‘ Dragging her anchor, is she, Davis! OO, then give her cable.” 

‘“‘She has brought up Mr. Bolton,” reported the mate. 

““O, I thought she would,” said the sleeper. 

‘** But I have a notion she’s within gun-shot of the fort,’ said the mate. 

‘“‘ Well,” replied the careless luf, disencumbering himself from his cloak, ‘I 
must report this ; and giving a loud yawn, he awoke Sir Edward. 

“Very well, Mr. Bolton, we will shift our birth at daylight.” 

‘« Ay, ay,” said our careless friend, and then resumed his nap. 

Hunger, I suppose, kept the Frenchman waking, and at peep of day he made 
us atarget for all his sea-batteries to practise on. ‘All hands up,”—*‘ Anchor 
a-hoy,”’ resounded fore and aft ; and we hove short to the music of the shot, some 
of them going far over us. 

Lord Nelson was in a towering passion, and Lady Hamilton's refusal to quit the 
quarter-deck did not tend to tranquillise him. When short a-peak, the breeze 
failed, leaving only its disagreeable concomitant—a swell. 

‘“‘ Hoist the launch, ard carry out your stern-anchor, Sir Ed’ard.” 

‘“* Very well, my lord.” 

*« And youngster,” said his lordship, ‘ take the cutter on board the Success, 
and bring Captain Peard to take care of the ship;’’ in a low tone muttering, 
“nobody here seems capable.” 

Just at this moment a shot from Long Tom of Malta, now to be seen at St. 
James’s Park, struck the unfortunate fore-topmast, inflicting a deadly wound. 
His lordship now insisted upon Lady Hamilton’s retiring, who did not evince the 
same partiality for the place of ‘de safety” as our illustrious the Prince of 
Palermo, and leaving them in high altercation, I proceeded to his Majesty's 
frigate Success. 

Captain Peard, who had anticipated such a summons, came into the boat, in full 
uniform, as is usual, when waiting on the commander-in-chief. The captain of 
Long Tom of Malta, spying the gold-laced hat and epaulettes, sent a shot a long 
way outside of us. Again he treated us with one that splashed equal to a mo- 
derate shower ; the third struck within us, and bounded over in most musical style 
and it passed near enough to our heads to cause a disagreeable sensation. The 
coxswain was particularly alive to the emotion, and fell over Captain Peard and 
myself in the stern sheets, carrying me, who made little opposition, under him. 
—** Where are you wounded, my man !” said the captain, in a voice of kindness , 
but when he found that the nerves alone suffered, in a harsh tone he ordered the 
coxswain into his box, and sat unmoved : he was, intruth, an honour to the navy, 
and merited a better fate. 

After sustaining a severe fire, we warped out of gun-shot, and again had to 
replace the fore-topmast. And Lady Hamilton, finding that the French governor 
would not surrender, until he had made a meal of his shoes, influenced Lord 
Nelson to turn her head for Palermo, a much more agreeable place, and where 
the balls were not all of iron. On our passage we fell in with the Queen Char- 
lotte, bearing a vice-admiral’s flag, and found it to be Lord Keith, come to 
supersede ourhero. ‘This caused many long faces on our quarter-deck, and even 
Lord Nelson's countenance wore an expression of vexation, as he arrayed himself 
in his paraphernalia of stars and diamonds to wait on his senior officer. The 
conference was short. The successor to the ambassador, Sir Arthur Paget, was 
likewise on board, and our head was turned towards Leghorn, where we landed 
the hero of the Nile and the explorer of Vesuvius, with Lady Hamilton. We 
shortly after received the flag of Lord Keith, owing to the unfortunate destruction 
| of the Queen Charlotte, by fire, a few hours after she had quitted the Leghorn 

roads. 
————— 


Varieties. 








Cheerfulness in society should, under ordinary circumstances, be considered a@ 
| branch of politeness. 
A, pervading tranquillity (not apathy) is generally the characteristic of the first 
order of minds, as restlessness is of the second. The planets twinkle,—the 
| fixed stars shine with unbroken steadiness. 

Falsehood anc exaggeration seem necessary stimulants to induce ordinary peo- 
ple to interest themselves in politics, as brandy is necessary to make cowards 
fight. The feelings of duty and honour should be sufficient incentives in both 
cases. 

There are some failures in life from over-rating the general intellect, though 
not so many as from Over-rating our own. Young men at times decline what to 
them would have been an easy course of action, and led to fame and fortune, from 
an erroneous notion that the proposed task must be equally easy to the world in 
general, and ts consequently not worth performing 

The perfection of egotism is perhaps exhibited by those persons who can per- 
ceive nothing attractive in children, unless they chance to be their own. 





Sucha 


feeling as this is somewhat analogous to turning with indifference from Ham/et, | 


or As You Like It, merely because one does not happen to be its author 
IMPROMPTU UNDER A MARQUEE AT FLEMING HOUS! 
When Parliament-people petition their friends, 

The state of the poll on the canvass depends ; 

But here we submit to a diff ‘rent control, 

The state of the canvass depends on the pole! 


Mr. Stephen used to say of his wife, whose kind beart led her trequently to 
the sick rooms of her acquaintance, ‘‘ When her friends want to see her, they 


have only to tie up their knockevs and send for the apothecary 


EI LP SE RE TES 








A young man of extraordinary appetite, dining at a miser’s, and observing his 
host's dismay, said, ‘I have an hereditary good appetite; my mother was a re- 
markably quick eater, and my father would eat till he was hungry again.” “Then 
I congratulate you,” said the iniser, “on uniting the perseverance of your father 
to the dispatch of your mother.’ The young man, nothing daunted, said, “I 
like this round of beef, one may cut and come again upon it.” “ You may cut 
48 soon as you will,” said the old man, * but hang me if you ever come again.” 

The following Epitaph is in Sheffield Church Yard. 
Thomas Hughes 
Removed from over the way. 

Sir William Aylett, a two-bottle man, surveying the half pint of James Smith 
exclaimed ‘So, I see you have got one of those d— life preservers.” 

A bailiff, calling at the dwelling of a distressed Quaker to serve a writ, was 
refused admittance. He said to the servant, “‘ Your master is at home, but he 
will not see me.” +‘ He has seen thee, friend,” said Abigail, ** but he does not 
like thy appearance.” 

By the charter of appointment of the Hereditary Lord High Chamberlain of 
Eng and, he has the right to the dress worn by the Sovereign at each coronation, 
in which he is te appear on the first court after that august ceremony. Query: 
Will the Noble Lord who succeeds to this high office be bound literally to fulfil 
the terms of his charter?! 

Decorative Letters.—A landlord lately appended to his name M.D., F.R.S., 
which he interpreted by saying he had been Drum Major to the Royal Scotch 
Fusileers. 

A gentleman hearing some chimney sweeper’s boys very active with their 
voices during the reading of the proclamation, observed, “I have often heard of 
the ‘ Majesty of the people’ but I never had the pleasure of seeing any of the 
young Princes before.”’ 

The Carnation —The fragrance of the carnation led me to enjoy it frequent- 
ly and near, and while the sense of smelling was satisfied with the powerful scent, 
my ear was constan*ly assailed by an extremely soft but agreeable sound. I one 
day distended the lower part of the flower, and placing it in a full and clear light, 
I discovered, by means of my instrument, troops of insects frisking and capering 
with jollity among the narrow petals that supported its leaves. I admired at 
leisure their elegant limbs, their velvet shoulders, their backs vieing with the em- 
pyreum, and their eyes out-glittering the facets of adiamond. ‘There were the 
perfumed groves, the myrtle shades of the poet’s fancy, realized! The happy 
inhabitants, in the joy and triumph of their hearts, skipped after one another from 
stem to stem among the painted trees, or winged their short flight to the close 
shadow of some border leaf, to revel undisturbed in the height of felicity —Sir 
John Neill. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The following passages, amongst others of Shakspeare, shew that the bard of 
Avon was imbued with a sense of the beautiful poetry of Holy Writ; and 
that he sometimes paraphrased it, and applied it to his own purposes. To say 
that the passages annexed are merely so many coincidences, would be absurd :— 

Of “ mercy,” says Portia,— 

“The quality of mercy is not strain‘d : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath ;” 

‘Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of rain in the time of 
drought.” Eccles. chap. xxxv. v. 20. 

————_—‘ Jt is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes :” 

** Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy.” 

Matthew, chap. v. v. 7. 








Again— 








“ Therefore Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation :—” 
“Enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in thy sight shall no mau 
living be justified.” Psalms, chap. exliii. v. 2. 
And, again, in the same play, Gratiano says to his friend Antonio— 
‘“‘T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark : 
Oh, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing :” 























‘Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted wise: and he that shut- 

teth his lips is esteemed a man of understanding.” 
Proverbs, chap. xvii. v. 28. 
In As You Like It, we have— 
“Though thou the waters warp :— 

‘* By the breath of God frost is givea, and the breadth of the waters is strait- 
ened.” Job, chap. xxxvii. v. 10. 

To ‘‘ warp,” in the above passage, we need not tell our readers, signifies ‘‘ to 
contract, to shrivel.” — Literary Gazette 
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Suntmary. 


Directions have been given for preparing a statue to the memory of the late 
lamented King William IV to be placed in the vacant niche at the Royal Ex- 
change, next to those of George III and IV. 

The Greek papers state that his Majesty King Otho has been pleased to confer 
the Grand Cross of the Royal Order of the Saviour upon Admiral Sir Josias Row- 
ley, and the Cross of a Knight Commander upon Captain Price, H.M.S. Port- 
land; Lieutenant Burridge, of the same ship, has also received the Cross of a 
Knight of the same Order. 

Major Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., intends shortly to proceed to Gibraltar, and 
thence to the coast of Africa, where he intends to prosecute antiquarian re- 
searches on the spot where the ancient city of Carthage once flourished. The gal- 
lant Major has had a grant of land from the Bey of Tunis, and intends to employ 
the Arabs in making excavations. 

Death of the Marquis of Bath —This melanchloy event took place at Longleat 
House, at eight o'clock A.M., on Saturday. His Lordship was in his fortieth 
year, and succeeded to the title in March last. Viscount Weymouth, the heir to 
the title, completed his sixth year on the firstof March last.—Salishury Journal. 


Foreign Office, June 29.—Her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary at Mexico 
has received from the Mexican Government a notification, declaring the inten- 
tion of that Government to establish an effective blockade of all the ports of 
Texas, from longitude 94 deg. 59 min. to 101 deg. 10 min. west of London. 

Whitehall, June 27.—The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Thomas 
Maitland, Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, her Royal license and permission that 
he may accept and wear the supernumerary cross of the Royal and distinguished 
Order of Charles II] 

Crown Debtors.—It is expected, that a great number of crown debtors will 
obtain their liberation, by an act of grace, on the accession of her majesty. 

The Queen.—At her first reception of ladies her Majesty received them, as is 
usual, sitting—but as soon as the Duchess of Northumberland (her late Precep- 
tress) came towards her, she suddenly rose up, and embraced her with both her 
arms 








In the repository of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, a large cinder is exhi- 
bited, which is a very great curiosity, having been produced by the burning of £1 
Bank of England notes, when they were called in and cash payments resumed. 
| The issue of £1 notes had been for some time previous to their being called in 
| at the rate of 100,000 daily. To burn the immense mass of paper money an 
oven was constructed, and the process of destruction was carried on under the 
superintendence of officers appointed for the purpose for 13 months, the issue of 
notes to the oven being exactly 144,000 daily. ‘The cinder of the notes, which 
is of a purple hue, is enclosed in a glass case. 














Novel Mode of Travelling.—Among other conveniences provided by the direc- 
tors of the Grand Junction Railway for the accommodation of travellers, not the 
least amusing one isa species of conveyance named inthe advertisement, “ bed 
carriages in a mail coach!” In other days, the man who would have talked of 
living to see the time when he could sleep in bed, and be carried through the air at 
the rate of thirty or five-and-thirty miles an hour, would have been deemed a 
suitable inmate fora lunatic asylum 

M. Montefiore, Esq. and G. Carroll, Esq. were 0! 
London and Middlesex. Beth are Reformers 








1animously elected Sheriffs of 





One of the first acts of our gracious Queen was to sign an order in council, 
| containing a plan by which the old and inefficient officers of the Royal Marine 


more active men, who will be necessarily promoted thereby. 
We understand that Mr. Thomas Mooreis engaged at Paris making researches 
in the “ Bibliotheque du Roi” for the third volume of his “ History of Ireland.” 
| He has been successful in discovering some very interesting documents connected 
witb the period when Irishmen were compelled to seek for milttary honours in a 
foreign land 
Her Majesty the Queen of Hanover, im addition to the crown prince, late Prince 
George of Cumberland, 1s mother of seven princes and princesses by her two 
first husbands The Queen has also several grand-children, the progeny of her 
son, Prince Frederick of Prussia, and two daughters, the Duchess of Anhalt 
Dessau, and the Princesa Albert of Schwarzbowg. J: wes at the congress 0! 
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| corps are to be placed on a retired list, and their duties transferred to younger and 
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of Vienna, in 1825, the year of her marriage, that the father fecéived the title of | dren of a gallant and valued officer to remain unprovided for! He called on Hon. | not because the Tories have established as yet any claim to popular support on the 


grand duke, and was invested,with. the right of voting at the diet of the’ empire. 
Her Majesty's niece, the Princess Meria Theresa of ‘Tour and Texis, married, in | 
1812, Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian ambassador. i 

It is rumoured that a ‘treaty of commer¢e has been concluded by our agent, Sir 
Frederick Lamb, and the court of Austria, which reyiires'only the ratification of 
vhe Queen to have immediate operation. ‘This step is'said'to have caused some | 
coalness between the Czar and the Emperor. 

The Prince of Canino has taken an elegant villa near the Marquess of Hert- 
ford’s Pavilion in the Regent's Park, for the season. 

SE 


REVIVAL OF THE OLD DRAMAS. 


The Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher has been restored to the 
the stage, under the title of The Bridal, by the combined art of Sheridan Knowles 
‘and Macready : the dramatist having, at the suggestion of the actor, remodelled 
certein portions, to fit it for modern fastidiousness ; and the latter having, we uit 
derstand, still further modified it. The delicate and difficult task has been on 
“the whole well accomplished ; and the result of the performance of The Bridal, 
at the Haymarket. on Monday, was so successful, that we hope the same hands 
willbe induced to rescue from neglect and obscurity other noble productions of 
ithe master-spirits of the drama, to enrich the poverty and invigorate the feeble- 
ness of modern stage literature. The alterations have not been limited’ to puri- 
fying the text from “indelicacies—which, it should be observed, are not the result 
of a gross imagination, but of the licence of the time to use phraseology which 
is now considered coarse. The old dramatists laid bare the inmost heart of their 
characters, and “ gave their worst of thoughts the worst of words.” 

The essential features of the drama are the same in both versions. Amintor, 
having forsaken Aspasia, marries Evadue; who on the wedding- -day avows that 
she isthe mistress of the King of Rhodes, and will so continue,—having mar- 
ried merely to save her fame. “Moved by the anger, exhortations, and threats of 
Melantius, her brother and the friend of Amintor, Evadne repents of her guilt, 
and by way of expiation, murders her kingly paramour. In the present version, | 
the character of Melatitius is made more prominent: he denounces the villeny 
of the King to his face, and attempts to kill him, but is seized by the guards and 
thrown into prison ; and is saved from secret assassination by Evadne, only to 
die of grief upon his sister's corpse. Amintor, moreover, is supplied with a 
stronger motive than reverence of kingly authority for abandoning Aspasia, in the 
seeming proofs of her dishonour furnished by the king; and instead of killing 
the disguised Aspasia in a duel, and then k: lling himself, he lives to recompense 
her wrongs and his own sufferings, by marrying her ; she having pérsonated_ her 
brother not to revenge her injuries, but to be near the object of her love 

“The character of Evadhe, which in the original is developed in its naked de- 
formity, with all the boldness that the power of the elder dramatists gives to 
their delineations, is veiled so as to indicate less obtrusively its moral ugliness : 
but, while the unblushing avowal of her infamy is thus rendered less shocking to 
the sense, her actual depravity is rather increased than diminished by depriving 
her of the only set-off—a vain-glorious ambition to be connected with the king, 
that is the mainspring of her actions, and exalts the original character into a 
kind of sublime criminality. The baseness of the King, too, is needlessly ag- 
aravated, by making him not only defame Aspasia, but insult her by his vile pro- 
posals: this, besides beirig a superfluous touch of grossness, has the eflect of 
bringing too forward the character of Aspasia, which should be kept in the back- 
ground now that she plays a subordinate part. “ Neither was there any occasion 
for Melantius to die ; for although he has become a principal actor in the stené, 
he is not the real hero of the story: his wounded honour is appeased as far as 
possible by his sister's contrition and the tyrant’s death ; and it was not likely 
that grief for her loss alone, under such circumstances, would break the heart of 
a veteran soldier. 
heighten the tragical effect of the catastrophe; which is still further enfeebled 
by preserving the old moral of the drama—that kings should re frain from gratify- 
ing their lust : 
useless. Moreover, it is not the true one: that points the other way ; and it is | 
so impressively enforced by the miserable fate of Evadne, as to need ne com- | 
ment Indeed, the moral alone would justify the revival of ‘the old tragedy, if 
its powerful excitement were an insufficient excuse for the revolting nature of its 
leading incidents. 

The interest excited is intense throughont: 
every act, till its climax in the death of Evadne ‘The situations are striking, 
and as forcibly carried through as they are vigorously conceived. There are no 
pauses in the action—no let or hindrance to'the free course Of the passion, that | 
burns onward like a stream of molten ore, glowing and sparkling with its heat, 
and consuming every thing before it. The characters Ww age no war of mere | 
words : the conflict is one of purpose and deeds—the’ 0} pposition of will to will. 
The dialogue is like sword play: each sentence falls with the weight of a blow 
dealt by a nervous arm, trenchant and sharp; and anon comes‘a dtop of balm to 
heal the wound. The modern additions of Knowles graft well on the old stock ; 
which will flotirish, we hope, so as to furnish a wreath for his brow as well as 
fresh ones forthe first authors. He would be much better employed in reviving 
Tine old play s, than in writing murderous melodramas. 

The acting is, all things considered, admirable. Macready’s Melantius is a 
perfect personification of the noble- minved soldier : the warm- ‘hearted, frank and | 
generous friend ; the affectionate brother, jealous of his sister's honour, and the 
champion of her wrongs. ‘The scene where Melantius draws. the secret of his 
avretchedness from Amintor is affecting : but that where he wrings from Evadne 
the name of her seducer under the threat of instant death—forcing ber to kneel 

down and take an oath to abandon her dissolute course of. life—is appalling. The 
-character suits Macready well ; and nobly he personates it, as ‘he does all those in | 
which the natural impulses of a fine manly spirit are called into’play, arid his 
euergy is afforded free scope in vehement action. This {s his finest character, 
because it most a saat fits him: the actor is lost sight of in the titan. 

Miss Huddart’s Evadne’ places her in the position which‘she long déserved to 
hold in the stage—in the highest rank, if not at the head of her profession. ‘She 
ooks the triumphant harlot exulting'in the éminence of her Wickedness, bold and 
reckless of consequences, but uneasy withal, and wearing a mask of levity: to 
hide the rottenness within. The transition from confitent seenrity itt the se- 
eresy of her guilt, to fear of discovery, and her ultimate sinking into utter sub- 
mission, despair, and self-abliorrence, when her brother Slows her the hideous- 
mess of her character, is a terrific picture of the struggle between vice and vir- 
tue. In the scene where she avows her infamy to her husband, she ts too 
vehement: the heartless cruelty and shameless indifference of the act required a 
settled, passionless composure—the calm concentration of bitter but unprovoked 
hatred. Her bridal dress, of white satin in ample folds, with a silver fringe and a 
wreath of flowers, is in the most elegant taste: coupled with the blackness of 
her conduct, she appears to the eye of fancy a beautiful incarnation of a fiend ,; | 
and her true womanly feelings of horror and repentance become the more pathetic 
by contrast. 














Linperial Parliawent, 


NAVAL OFFICERS. 
House of Commons, July 6. 

Capt. DUNDAS moved for “ An address to her Majesty, that, previous to the 
estimates of 1838-9, means should be taken to ascertain the number of effective 
and non-effective officers of her Majesty's navy, with a view of forming a retired 
‘list, to benefit the old and meritorious officers who served during the war.” The 
Hon. and Gallant Gentleman expressed a hope that her Majesty’s Government 
would not oppose this motion, but-that they would at once see ‘the necessity of 
adopting means to increase the energy and improve the character ‘of the navy, by 
tetaining no officers mn the service but really efficiént aud practical men. 

Sir E. CODRINGTON seconded the motion. There were a great many offi- | 
cers inthe navy who had done much service to their country, and had been severely | 
wounded in her defence, who ought to bé relieved from further duty, and provided 
with an adequate compensation and retirement, according to their merits. “Ashe 
‘had a motion on the paper relating to the condition of ‘officers of the navy as 
compared with that of the members of other departments of the public service, 
he would take that opportunity of laying a few facts before the House. He must 
way that the condition of the officers of the havy was far. worse than that of any 

other servants of the country. In the army persons mi ight get promotion and 
better pay with less than half the nuimber ot years spent in. obtaining either 
-by officers of the navy ; and officers of the army oa half pay were relieved from 
further service, while naval officers were liable to be called on, aud sent hither and 
thither, at the command of he did not know whom. The Hon. and. Gallant Ad- 
mniral proceeded to read some statements in a very indistinct tone. He was un- 
derstood to say that a flag-admiral was allowed £1,382 5 when he went out with a 


sguadron. ‘To be sure he got what was called table money in addition; but that 


call on others to do that’ whiéh he Could ‘not do himself. 
| cast the slighfest reflection on the Noble Duke. 
that he thought a maritime office ought to be filled by a maritime person. [ Hear. } 


to subject themselves to"such a Surv ey as had been suggested. 








‘table-money was not equal to the expenses that were nectssarily brought upon | 
‘mm. f would appear from the returns that his half pay was set down at £766, | 
10s. only. Let that be compared with the allowances and half pay of officers in | 
other departments, and it would be seen that the latter \ were much better treated. 
The vice-admiral and the rea~admiral experiences 
dow of an admiral was nominally éntitled to an allowance of £20'a year for life 
‘from the Admiralty, but no widow ever got it A certain sum was taken from al 
the officers of the navy to form a widow's fi mdi bat to whom was the money | 
thus collected distributed’ Not to every admiral’s or officer's widow, ‘but to 
hose widows only who were in a situation of great distress. Let the House 
consider the case of Sir, A. Dixgn, an officer who highly distinguished himself in 
theoservice, and Jeft a widow and two daughters by a former wile. Was not tbat 





the same treatment. The wi- | 


@ case requiring Some previeren 10 be made for?” Qught the widow and chil | 


4 Teta. . 





| the result ; 


| Consequence : do we truly represent that of the public? We believe so, and s 


| | of Conservatives—if they had followed the advice of Blackwood and the Standard 


| Gentlemen to look into the pénsion fist, and they would find many persons receiv- 
ing’ money who had not half ‘$0 food a right’to it. [{Hear. ] The Hon. and Gal- 
lant Gentlemat next mentidned the case “of an officer who was lost in the Bay of 
Cadiz. An allowance of £50 a year was allotted to his widow who had been left 
with eight children. In March last she was informed that the allowance was too 
great considering the paucity of the Widows’ Fund, and a deduction of £36, 10s. 
per annum was made. Ought not'the House, he would ask, to adopt measures to 
facilitate an increase of the fund to which ‘only the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased officers could look? ‘He did not ask for the exercise of generosity, but 
common justice. It was a disgrace to the country that a woman, whose husband 
had lost his life in the public service, by no fault of his own, should be treated in 
that manner. [Hear, hear.] He had to complain also that persons from other 


departments were quartered on the few good thmgs connected with the navy. 


He ‘knew three cases in the East Indies of military persons having been appointed 


to posts which ought to be filled by naval men only, because the patronage of the 
army was allowed to prevail where it ought not. 
the navy who did his duty with perfect satisfaction in a situation to which he had 
been appointed, but he was forced out of it to make way for a civilian. 
sorry to say that snch cases were too frequent. 
professions be placed ‘in situations ‘which ought to be filled by naval men only? 
He could not help thinking that it was rather inconsistent that the Duke of Wel- 
lington should ‘hold the office ‘of Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
greatest General of the age, but he could not be supposed to know anything of 
pilots or pilotage, and the Noble Lord who acted as his deputy was no better quali- 
fied. In his opinion naval officers would be the fittest persons to fill those situations. 
After alluding ‘to the case of the Misses Hawkins, three orphans whose five 
brothers ‘had lost their lives in the service of the country, the Honourable 
and Gallant Gentleman proceeded to say that when officers in the navy were 
promoted to be commanders they were told that they would receive no increase 
of pay. 
entitled to a 7s. per day, and still more so on the ground of service. 
cases the literal meaning of words was adhered to, but Justice to the officers of 
the navy always formed the exception. 
his honourable and gallant friend should be agreed to, because the returns would 
very much illustrate and confirm the statements he made. 
house to take his word, but to examine the public documents, and they would be 
convinced that officers of the navy were subjected to the most unjust regula- 
tions. Promotion was most improperly managed. 
who was promoted by the last brevet, had served thirty-four years before he got 
promoted. 
surgeons of the navy were promoted. 
promoted in the army, and ‘only one in the navy. 
geon got 7s. per day after 25 years’ service, a navy surgeon got only 3s. after 
fifty years’ service. 
should have the honour of a seat in Parliament next session he would bring it 
under the notice of the House with a view to obtain that alteration. 
therto been jockeyed oat of this question. On some occasions he was urged to 
put off his motion because important business was coming on, as though the 
well-bemg of our navy was hot ‘a’ matter of the greatest importance. 
Occasions it was too late at night, and he was told that if he went on he would 
not have su¢ceeded at such’ an hour ; 
been prevented from doing juSticé tothe subject. 
navy themselves would come forward and speak out. For his own part he should 
not relax his exertions in their behalf. “His motto would be “ agitate—agitate— 
agitate.’ [Hear.] ' 2 


There was another officer of 
He was 


Why should persons of other 


He was the 


Now he believed that by the wording of the order in council they were 
In all other 


He was very anxious that the motion of 


He did not ask the 


Lieutenant Matthew Pepys, 
In the army, assistant-surgeons were promoted in half the time that 
Since the year 1815 there had been 116 
Although in the army a sur- 


All these things required a complete alteration, and if he 


He had hi- 
On other 


so by ohe'manceuvre and another he had 
He hoped tha officers of the 


Mr. FECTOR merely wished to correct an impression that the Honourable 


and Gallant gentleman seemed to convey to the House, namely, that persons 
The death of Melantius, in fact, tends rather to weaken than | were appointed as pilots without any previous examination. 


(No, no,” from Sir 


E. Codrington.] ‘The'Honourable and Gallant Member had induced the House 
to think that the Dake of Wellington and the Noble Lord his — were the 
avery sound one, no doubt, but as obtious' as it is likely to be | only persons who conducted the examination and appointment of pilot 


If such 


were the case; he would have readily admitted it to be most improper. “He could, 
however, ‘assure the House that ‘the examination was conducted by experienced 
practical men, ‘and none who could not undergo a strict inquiry into character as 
‘well as‘ qualification were appointed. 
as an act of justice to his grace the Duke of Wellington, and also to a class of 
it never flags, but increases with | men who in the discharge of their duty gave satisfaction to the commercial world 
and to the country at large: (Hear. ] 


f‘Hear.]’ He thought it right to state this 


Sir E. CODRINGTON did_ not doubt that the Duke of Wellington would 
if He did not mean to 
All he meant to say was, 


Mr C. WOOD, who was for the most part inaudible in the gallery, was under- 
stood to say, that tlie motion of the Hon. Member for Devizes was not at all spe- 


cific, but so.far as it was intelligible he did not think its adoption would be very 


favourably received by the officers of the navy. They would be most unwilling 


He was ready, 
however, to admit that. there were a great many officers utterly ineffective for the 


discharge, of daty, and although it was most difficult to deal with the question, if 
| any practical scheme could be laid before the Admiralty he should be ready to take 
it into serious consideration. 
employment for So large a body of men, and an increased allowance of half pay 
would not be afforded without materially increasing the burdens of the country. 

The Hon. and gallant Member for’ Devonport had reiterated all the observations 
which hé had made of a former occasion, with respect to the hardship of indivi- 
dual cases of widows receiving pensions. 
leave to observe that widdws were not obliged to swear that they were not worth 
£200 a-year, the Admiralty only ‘exercised a discretion not to allow pensions to 
widows who appeared to’be in wealthy circumstances. 


In a time of peace it was impossible to find active 


He (Mr Wood,) however, begged 


Only £14,000 was voted 
for the Compassionate Fund, and if thé same were extended to £60,000, the Ad- 
miralty would be obliged to make a selection of the most deserving objects. The 
Hon. and Gallant Member had objected to the civil officers at Greenwich, but he 
must know that they were ‘appointed for the management of the estates belonging 
to that establishment. * 

Mr GORING supported the inotion. 

Captain PECHELL complained of the reductions which had lately been made 
in the retiring allewances of naval Officers. The rule had till recently been an 
allowance of five-tweifths, now it was only four-twelfths of the full pay. 

Mr HUME supported the motion. ° 

After'a few’ words from Admiral ADAM and Sir C. BROKE VERE, the 
House divided, when. here ap speared—F or the motion, 21; Against it, 19—Ma- 
jority for the motion, 2 


Mr HUME then rose to propose a motion in reference to the Legislature of 


U pper Canada, when an Hon. Member moved that the House be counted, and, 40 
members not veing present, the House stood adjourned, at a quarter to 7 o'clock, 
to-morrow (this day) at 12. 
———— 
THE COMING ELECTION. 
From the Spectator. 

The Ballot. possesses two very different characters ; it is an organic change, 
becayse it would eifect a.great alteration in the electoral body, giving the franchise 
really to those who are at present but nominal voters; it is a practical improve- 
ment, because it would savecelectors from the evils which the possession of the 
franchise now inflicts wpon,teo many of them. This distinction is very important 
at the present time, As anorganic change,the Ballot will not be a rallying-cry at the 
coming election, any more than Household Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, or 
Peerage Reform, . All.those questions, and especially the Examiner’s “ question 
of questions,” have been indefinitely postponed by the last year's proceedings of 
the Melbourne- Whigs. No longer practical questions, because there is no longer 
the least prospect of carrying any one of them, they have lost their interest with 
the public. ** Organic change is not going,” as the Morning Post says, but gone 
“out of fashion ;”° and we must now look, if indeed the political spirit of the 
country should not sink below zero, to those practical improvements for which 
alone organic change is at all desirable. Asa practical improvement, the Ballot 
may still be a veryinteresting question. In that light, too, it is a question which 
the Conservatives, having regard to their profession of a desire to remove practical 
evils and promote practical improvements, may consistently support ; 
probably will, one of these days, rather than continue out of office. 
every other question of practical improvement. will perhaps occupy the country 


as they 


This and | 























more, becatse questions: of organic change are no longer practical, but have been | 


postponed, not to say abandoned. Losing their interest in organic change, the 
People, we are inclined to think, will now try whether the ends of organic reform 
—the removal of abuses and promotion of . improvements, which a// politicians 
profess to desire—may be obtained without that sort of reform as to which 
agreeing Whigs and Tories differ with the Radicals. For our own part, we are 
not indisposed to join in this experiment. 
but at present there is nothing else left for those who would take 
some interest in politics. Our own feeling on this subject, howeve r, is of little 
hall 
therefore explain it further. 

If, at the opening of the pfesent session, the Tories had fairly earned the title 





who urged them to ittroducé a numer of measures for the removal of practical 
abuses and the promotion of practical improvethents—this subject would not have 
required any explanation. ‘In that case, and considering what the Melbourne 
Whigs have done withtHe organic ‘qtiestions, it world now have been plain to every 
body: that the.cominy electoon mines tur tpon: things,—not upon men, 
princaplessd {WUporymeasure 


Lived. iy te, C8 eth i 6 


or even 


Not that we are very sanguine as to | 


score of practical measures, but Secause the organic questions are laid aside, and 
there is nothing left by which to Judge of men but the practical measures which 
they promise to advocate. With the country in such a mood—brought about, be 
it observed, by the Whigs, who might, if they had pleased, have * kept up the 
steam” of organic reform—the distinctive titles of Tory, Whig, Whig-Radical, 
Radical, and even Reformer, have lost their meaning. Henceforth, every public 
man, not a downright fool, may be an ZJmprover, more or less in degree, wit 

more or less of sincerity and ability—a worse or a better workman—but ‘still 
relying on particular measures, rather than claptrap words, ornames, or party titles, 
or ever: general principles. Candidates will say to electors, ‘* W hat is it that you 
want !""—electors to candidates, ‘* What will you give us of the many ‘¢hings 
that we should feel as practica! benefits?’ The mere T ory, or Whig. or Radical, 
or, as the Chronicle calls those Whig candidates who have nothing to say about 
practical measures, the mere ** Queen’s men,’’—all these will either fall into 
disrepute and oblivion, or will drop unmeaning party distinctions, and bid for 
popularity in the only coin that is now of much or any value—namely, things or 
measures. This new standard is, after all, the best, if it can but be made to work. 
The experiment, at any rate, is worth trying ; and we think so favourably of it, 
as almost tothank the Melbourne-Whigs for having produced a state of things 
under which the old story of “ not men, but measures,” may at last become a 
reality. 


A GUESS AT THE ? 





NUMERICAL RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
From the same. 
The strength of parties in the next house of Common 


s is the subject of busy 
conjecture at present. 


We say of conjecture, for as yet our data are too imper- 
fect to be made the basis of any thing that deserves the name of calculation. The 
Times says that 200 Conservatives will be returned without opposition, and that 
nearly 200 more will age contests. Allowing that they succeed in half the 
contests, this would give the Opposition 300 votes; but vague talking of this 
description merits as little heed as the declaration of another Tory journal that 
the Conservatives will have a majority of 100 in the next Parliament. The 
Whigs, we know, calculate upon a gain of 50, counting 100 on a division : 
which, with their present majority of 20, would make them once more formidable 
in the Leg islature. But how are these 50 votes to be obtained! where are they 
to come from? 
It is expected that 10 new Liberal Members will be returned for Ireland; and 
this expectation rests upon the authority of men said to be well informed on Irish 
electioneering statistics, and who, as we are told, will go through the island 
naming the certain result of every election. In the narrow compass to which 
their observations are confined, the whole number of Members being only 105, 
we may place some reliance on the accuracy of this statement, knowing the par- 
ties from whom it emanates. But 40 more votes are wanted to make up the 
Whig complement. 
In consequence of the election occurring before the aut umn registration, the 
Scotch Tories will lose the opportunity of bringing their recently-created voters 
into action; and hence a material advantage to the Ministerialists. We now ex- 
pect that there will be a gain of three votes, instead of aloss, in Scotland. We 
shall thus have— 
Ireland 


13 
Thirty-seven would still be required to make up the fifty ; and for these we must 
turn to England. 

The Whigs, who anticipate so confidently a considerable accession of strength 
from the English elections, ought to have better means of information than we 
have been able as yet to procure from public or private sources. We wish they 
would point out as distinctly in England as in Ireland the constituencies which 
are to be converted from Tory to Liberal. According to present appearances, 
the re is a probability of gaining one Member in each of the following counties 
and towns. 








Leeds, 


Norwich, Bristol, 
Stockport, Leicester, Worcester, 
Dover, Windsor, Halifax, 
Yarmouth, Chatham, Droitwich, 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Flint, 
South Hampshire, South Lancashire, East Cumberland. 


Here we have 18 votes; but there is a per contra side to this account. There 
will be a certain or probabie loss in 

St. Albans, Kidderminster, Hastings, 

Hull, Jerwick-upon-Tweed, Buckingham, 

Cambridge, Horsham, Pontefract, 

Stattord, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Newport, Isle of Wight, 

Rochester, Glamorganshire, South Cheshire, 

East Surry, North Durham, North Devonshire, 

This list also gives the same number as that of the probable gains-—-18. So, 
according to this statement, the account is balanced. We shall be happy to re- 
ceive correction of these conjectures from any well-informed quarter: and in 
the mean while take it for granted that Sir Hussey Vivian beats Lord Eliot in 
East Cornwall ; that Mr. Wilson stands his ground against Mr. Logan in Wesi 
Suffolk ; that Mr. Hume will again be elected for Middlesex ; that there will be 
no loss in Marylebone, Westminster, or Brighton. 

It is hazardous to speculate on so frail a foundation as that which we have 
been examining; but, on the supposition that the Ministerial gain is confined to 
the 13 votes from Ireland and Scotland, this would give an addition of 26 to the 
exisung Whig-Radical majority of 20; and, with a majority of 46 on Church 
questions, the Ministry might certainly keep out the Tories, with a favourable 
Court and the prospect both of a long reign and a long Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, would the Tories think it worth their while to expend much mo- 
ney on the ensuing elections! It may be doubted; and if they should hold 
back, deeming the present a bad time for a political investment, then there would 
be a good chance of Whig gain in England. But at present there is no appear- 
ance of a design on the part of the Tories to decline the contest ; and the pro- 
bability that a seat now gained will be held for five or six years, may tempt many 
Tory gentlemen of property to incur a much greater outlay than was prudent at 
any election during the last two reigns 

Again, on the supposition that the Ministerial majority is only 46 or there- 
abouts, itis manifest that the Radicals would still hive the power of keeping 
Lord Melbourne in or turning him out of office. Put opponents in the places of 
Radicals sure of their election, and there is an end of the Whig song of triumph 





*The Standard on Thursday said— The Spectator calculated, two or three weeks 
since, that the Whigs in the next House of Commons would scarcely arnount 
number.” We cannot call to mind the passage 
number “fifty” could not have been given as 

have been mentioned 
that which now exists. 


to FIFTY ii 
referred to by the Standard; but the 
the result of any CALCULATION, and must 
in reference to a very diferent state of e lectioneering matters trom 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 
We must record Sir Francis Burdett's farewell address—his last words—to the 
electors. To 7 Independent Electors of Westminster. 
“A fresh and more violent attack of the painful disease which has of late so in- 
cessantly afflicted me, Pas in consequence of a slight accident recurred, feel- 


| ingly convinces me of the absolute necessity of resiguing into your hands the 


important and honourable trust to which you were recently pleased to re-elect 
me. I take this step less reluctantly, as being fully aware how unequal I should 
henceforth prove to the fulfilment of the duties justly expected from your Repre- 
sentative. 

‘Tn bidding you farewell, after a public connexion between us of such long stand- 
ing, I cannot refrain from expressing an assurance that I shall ever look upon your 
confidence, the most prominent incident of my life, with pride and pleasure, as 
well as with a hearty aspiration that my successor may bring equal zeal 
tion, conjoined with greater ability, to the public service. 

* There is a subject Gentlemen, to which, were J to refrain from alluding, I 
should feel myself deficient both incommon justice and common gratitude agiis 
is adelicate topic; still] mustbe allowedto express the high sense which | 
entertain of the very handsome and _ self-denying conduct of Sir George Murray 
on the late memorable occasion. Unless that highly-distinguished individual 
had then withdrawn his justiy founded claims to your suffrages, our important 
constitutional struggle might have met with the opposite result. All that I would 
venture to suggest ismy opinion, that neither you nor I ought to forget the de- 
cided advantage which this act of which public-spirited forbearance rendered to the 
common cause of our country on that occasion. The able and energetic services 

througha long and glorious career Sir George Murray has rendered to England 
his warmest friends and admirers may safely leave to history to record.” 


<nnecssaiRasinia 
PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
oe! Quebec, 18th August, 1837 
This day, at three o'clock, his Excellency the Governor in Chief came dowa 


in state to the Legislative Council Chamber, and being seated on the Throne, the 


and devo- 


| Gentleman Usher ot the Black Rod was sent down to the Assembly to command 


| 


| liament of Lower Canada with the following S; peech 


cA nesstich is‘the rare of actual circumstances | 


their attendance before his Excellency, and that House being come up. his Ex- 

cellen cy was pl leased to open the Fourth Session of the Fifteenth Provincial Par- 

Gentlemen of the Legisila Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembi 


vy 
ys 





In obedience to the Roya! Commands signified to me through the Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. I have convened you at this unusual period 
he purpose of communicating to you the proceedings that since your last 


Session have taken pl ace in the Imperial Parl 
been therein adopted, on the affairs o 





ame ‘nt,and the Resolutions that have 
this Province 
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1837. 
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————— — 


This course has been prescribed to me in order to afford the House of Assem- 
bly, before toat Resolution which relates to the payment of the arrears now due 
for the Civil Service of this Government shall have assumed the binding shape 
of a Jaw, an opportunity of reconsidering the course which for the last four years 
they have thought it exvedient to pursue with respect to the financial difficulties 
of the Province, and in the earnest hope that by a timely intervention of this 
Legilature, the exercise of the power intended to be entrusted to the head of the 











tended to impart, and which every friend to tHat'Cofistitttion is bdiind td support| We haveé great satisfaction ty giving iisertién to 4 canununication on the sub- 
and maintain. , ' ria 
Legislative Council Chamber, Quebec, 18th August, 1837. 


| ject of the emigrants at Amboy. It appears that a Gommittee of, gentlemen be- 
longing to the British Charitable Societies in this city visited that-place-on Thurs- 
day, and there made minute and personal enquiries into the state of the sufferers ; 
and we are most happy to learn that the situation of the distressed 1s most mate- 
rially alleviated, and that the sick are convalescent. The authorities and inhabi- 


———— 
MR. PAPINEAU'’S POLITENESS. 
From the. Vindicator of August 15. “ 
Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 12th August, 1837. 


Local Government may be rendered unnecessary—a result for the attainment 
of which her Majesty’s Government would willingly make every sacrifice, save 
that of the honour of the Crown and the integrity of the Empire 

Since the receipt of the Instructions to which I have alluded, the mournful in- 
telligence has reached us of the demise of our late deservedly beloved Monarch. 

Few Kings have reigned more in the affections of their subjects than William 
IV. The warm and lively interest he always took in every matter connected 
with the welfare of his Canadian subjects, cannot fail to increase their feelings of 
regret for his loss. 

The accession of our present Gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, to the 
Throne of the British Empire, has not produced any alteration in the course that 
had been previously prescribed for my adoption. 

The Reports of the Royal Commissioners on the several suljects which came 
under their investigation during their stay in Lower Canada, having been laid 





before the two Houses of Parliament, a series of Resolutions, ten in number, were | 


shortly afterwards mtroduced by Ministers relative to the affairs of this Province, 
copies of which I will communicate to you in the usual way at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The principal objects of these Resolutions are to declare— 

Ist. That in the existing state of Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to make the 
Legislative Council elective, but that it is expedient to adopt measures for secur- 
ing to that Branch of the Legislature a greater degree of public confidence. 

2dly. That while it is expedient to improve the composition of the Executive 
Counc, it is unadvisable to subject it tothe respons:ti.lity demanded by the House 
of Assembly 

ddly. That the legal title of the British American Land Company to the land 


Sir,—The attention of the Governor in Chief having lately been called to a 
‘report contained in the Vindicator newspaper of the 16th May last, of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held on the previous day a‘ St. Laurent, in which you are 
stated to have taken an active part, and where Resolutions were passed, some of 
which distinctly recommend a violation of the laws, I am directed by his Excel- 
lency to call upon you as one holding a commission in the militia, to state whe- 
ther you were present at that meeting, and concurred in the Resolutions there 
| passed ; and if so, I am to enquire whether you have any explanation to offer in 
this matter. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

S. WALCOTT, Civil Secretary. 
The Hon. L. J. Papineau, Major 3d Battalion Montreal Militia, Montreal. 

The Hon. L. J. Papineau’s. reply to the above. 
Montreal, 14th August, 1337. 


tants of Amboy have exercised a benevolence and humanity towards the unfortu- 
nate and deluded strafigers, that is in the highest degree honourable to them and 
to human nature. We rejoice in having’ beén in some degree instrumental in 
effecting this very satisfactory investigation. ‘To the gentlemen who formed the 
Committee, the thanks of the community are due. 

The question is often asked—why does not the Consul step torward and re- 
lieve those British subjects in distress! It should be known that the Consul has 
no authority for doing so; the British Government do not authorize the applica- 
tion of succours to distressed subjects abroad, unless they have Leen thrown upon 
foreign shores “ by shipwreck or other accident.” To extend indiscriminate relief 
to all who would demand it would soon exhaust the national treasury ; the above 


limitation is therefore a necessary and proper one. We make this statement for 





duct at St. Laurent on the 15th May last, is an impertinence which I repel with 
contempt and silence. 


, the Resolutions adopted at the meeting of the County of Montreal, held at St. 
Laurent on the 15th May last, recommend a violation of the laws, as in his igno- 
rance he may believe, or as he, at least, asserts. Your obedt. servant, 

L. J.. PAPINEAU. 
Samuel Waicott, Civil Secretary. 
Twenty-five cents will be paid for No. 81, Vol. 5. 
Died, on Sunday, the 20th inst. aged 5 months, Mary Josephine, daughter of Josepli and 
Catharine Price. 

















} Tatar | 
I however take the pen merely to tell the Governor that it is false that any of | 


Sir,—The pretension of the Governor to interrogate me respecting my COn- | 4), purpose of remoting any idea that may have been created by this or other 


| journals, of remissness or inattention on the part of the Consulate in this city. 





In our last we finished Capt. Marryat’s Tale of the Dog-Fiend. Our readers 
must have-been struck with the rising interest of the story as it advanced towards 
| its conclusion. If at any time it appeared to flag, it should be ascribed to its ha- 
| ying been published in detached parts, as a perusal of the entire volume consecu- 
tively, which may be obtained at any of the book-stores, will sufficiently show 
| ‘The Court Journal finishes its critique with the following paragraph :-— ‘ 

« For graphic power in the general delineation of character—tor the vivid ef- 





they hold under their Charter, and an Act of the I:perial Parliament, ought to 
be maintained inviolate. 


Married, at Troy, on Tuesday 15th inst., by ‘the Rev. Dr. Butler, Heury D.-Hill, of this 
. i 1 city, to Louisa F., daughter of C. Johnson, Bsq...of the former place. 
4th. That as soon as the Legislature shall make provision by Law for discharg- — : , 


| fect of the sea-scenes—for breadth of humour and boldness.of design, even to 
defiance of ordinary rule and etiquette—for novelty and oddity—this work may 
pair off with the most peculiar, and the most popular. It is a comic sermon 





ing Lands from feudal dues and services, and for removing any doubts as to the 
incidents of the Tenures of Land in free and common soccage, it is expedient to 
repeal the Canada Tenures Act, and the Canada Trade Act, so far as the latter 
relates to the Tenures of Land in this Province, saving, nevertheless, to all per- 
sons the rights vested in them under or in virtue of those Acts 

5th. That for defraying the arrears due on account of the established and cus- 
tomary charges of the Administration of justice and the Civ:!! Government of the 
Province, it is expedient that after applying for that purpose such balance as 
should, on the 10th day of April last, be in the hands of the Receiver Generai, 
arising from the Hereditary, Territorial, and Casual Revenues of the Crown, the 
Governor of the Province be empowered to issue, out of any other monies in 
the hands of the Receiver General. such further sums as shal! be necessary to 
effect the payment of such arrears and charges up to the 10th April last. 

6th. That itis expedient to place at the disposal of this Legislature the net 
proceeds of the Hereditary Territorial and Casual Revenues of the Crown, 
arising within the Province, in case the said Legislature shall see fit to grant a 
Civil List for defraying the necessary charges of the Administration of Justice, 
and for the :naintenance and unavoidable expenses of certain of the principal Ofi- 


} 








cers of Governinent of the Province, and 

Lastly, that it is expedient that the Legislatures of Lower and Upper Canada 
respectively, be authorised to make provision for the joint regulation and adrust- 
ment of questions respecting their Trade and Commerce, and of questions where- 
in they have common interest 

Having laid before you an outline of the measures contemplated by the Reso- 
lutions which were passed after full discussion in the House of Commons by 
large majorities, and in the House of Peers without a division, I proceed, in obe- 
dience to the Royal Commands, to assure you that it was with the deepest regret 
and reluctance that her Majesty's Government yielded to the necessity of invok- 
ing the interference of Parliament in order to meet the pressing difficulties wh 





t 


other resources had failed to remove in the administration of the affairs of the 


Province. But with a view to abstain as much as possible from any interference 
which is uot imperatively demanded by the force of existing circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have determined not to submit to the present Parliament the 
Bills to be founded on the Resolutions of which I have just spoken :—Yet as they 
cannot overlook the necessity of tnaking immediate provision for the discharge of 
the debt due for the Civil Government of this Province, they have resolved to 
propose to the House of Commons that a vote of credit should be passed for 
the advance, by way of Loan from British Fands, of the sum required for the 
payment of the debt 
Genticmen of the House of Assembly, 

The accounts showing the payments that have been made since the close of 
the Session in March 1836, out of the Revenues at the disposal of the Crown, 
in part liquidation of the large arrears then due in respect of the Civil Establish- 
ment of the Province, shall, as soon as possible be submitted to you, with every 
explanation that you may desire and I can supply. I have likewise, in obedience 
to the injunctions I have received, directed that an account of the balance of ar- 
rears owing on the 10th of April last for official salaries, and the ordinary expen- 
ditures of the local Government be made out and laid before you, with an estimate 
for the current half year, and in recommending, as I do most earnestly, these 
matters to your early and favourable consideration, I am commanded to express 
to you at the same time the anxious hope that the Governor of this Province may 
not be compelled to exercise the power with which the Imperial Parliament has 
declared its intention of investing him, in order to discharge the arrears due in re- 
spect of public services, for the payment of which the faith of the Crown has been 
repeatedly pledged. The chief object therefore for which you are now called to- 
gether, :s to afford you an opportunity by granting the requisite supplies of ren- 
dering unnecessary on the part of the Imperial Parliament any further action on 
the Sth of the series of Resolutions to which I have alluded. and it will I can 
assure you be to me matter of satisfaction, should you resolve to concede to the 
united voice of the British People, as expressed through the several branches of 
their Legislature, that which yon have not thought it expedient to yield to the so- 
licitations of the Government alone 


Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assemily, 

I atm further commanded to express to you the carnest desire of her Majesty's 
Government to co-operate with you in the removal of every obstacie to the bene- 
ficial working of the existing Constitution and in the correction of every defect 
which time and experience have developed in the Laws and Institutions of the 
Province, or in the Adininistration of its Government ; and I am also to assure 
you of a prompt attention on the part of Her Hajesty’s Government to every re- 
presentation which may proceed from you, tending to effect in 








ements of this 





nature caiculated to strengthen the connection between Great Britain and Lower 
Yor 1, lhwy ¢} . } 

Canada, and by the promotion of the welfare and the interests of all classes of Her 

Majesty's subjects in this Province 


At the time the summons was issued for assembling you on this day I had 
o> . ’ lee 7: e . " 

every reason to believe that it would have been in my power to announce to you, 

as effected, those alterations which you may gather from the | 


Resolutions of which 


I have spoken, it is intended to effect in the composition of the Executive and 
Serie tatiye 7 vile " > ) | 
Legislatiy Councils, but the interruption occasioned by the demise of his late 
Majesty, 
. + : ») ! loos ‘ 
prospect of tts early dissolution, have prevented the Ministers of the Crown from 
at once periecting the measures they have in contemplation 


to the progress of public business in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
These measures, 
therefore, are not forsaken, but only unavoidably suspended for a season, and | 
trust [ shail, at no very distant period, be enabled to appeal to the changes intro- 
in . ¥ ") “jle ae tw } 

duced into the two Councils, as well as to other salutary arrangements, as a proot 
of the sincerity with which her Majesty’s Government are disposed to carry into 
effect the intentions they have expressed on these points : 

Since the end of the last Session, several local acts have expired, and I would 
suggest for your consideration the expediency of renewing such of them as may 
have proved useful. I would moreover especially invite your attention to the 
Acts relating to the District of St. Francis, the duration of which is limited to 
the end of the Session of the Provincial Parliament next after the first of May 
last ' 

nae 

The severe distress which, in consequence of the partial or total failure of 
the crops, was experienced during the last winter in several parts of the Pro. 
vince, induced me upon the urgent representations I received on the subject, and 
in order to avert the approaches of famine, to grant out of the Public Funds, 
that succour which the means of the suffering Inhabitants were inadequate to 
afford.—Nor did I hesitate in the pressing emergency of the case to assume this 


responsibility, encouraged by the liberality yon have displayed on similar ocea- 
- ; 

sions in granting, however, such assistance, security was in each case taken 

for the repayment of the monies so advanced, in the event of your declining to 


Sanction the transaction These advances amount in the whole to about 


£5,600, for which, as well as the sums | have issued for the preservation of th¢ 
Public Works, on the Chambly Canal, and for the maintenance of the Quaran- 
tine Establishment, I trust you will see no objection to grant an Indemr ity. Such 
of the Documents and Vouchers connected with these several disbursements as 
are not already before you, shall be submitted to you with 
possible 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, | shall repeat my determination to adhere to those 
principles which I laid down for my guidance when I first addressed you. 

They are calculated, I conscientiously believe, to promote the real interests 
of the country, and to secure to all classes of her M ayesty's Canadian subjects, 
those rights, privileges, and liberties which the spirit of the Constitution was in- 


1s little delay as 


PE ALBION. 


place in the hurricane of British polities, which bids’ fair to continue during the 
approaching elections. 
nerally productive of wisdom in action; and should the péople of England abjure 
the violence that has marked the ‘course‘of Some former ‘elections, the chances | 
are, that a good House of Commons will be elected. : 


Spectator, the best informed paper on that side:in London, has two articles of | 
tuwonted moderation, one of which we copy, recommending it to the 
attention of our readers. 
most distinct manner, that all schemes for organic’ changes are for the present 
abandoned, and recommends Reformers of all classes to unite for the purpose of 
achieving such useful and necessary reforms as can be effected with the Consti- 
tution, as It Is. 
of Leeds, is couched in the most moderate terms, both in matter and language ; 
indeed, it is difficult to find any passage therein which a reasonable Conservative 
would refuse to put his name to. 
hope, that whatever may be the result of the elections, the eminent men of both 
Whigs and Tories will be found acting in concert for the benefit of the country. 
If all schemes for organic changes be relinqguished—if the Ministry, whoever 
they may be, will contine themselves to useful, necessary, and safe reforms, and 
abjure the guardianship of Mr. O'Connell and his tail—there will be no difficulty 


Vv 


i 


for men—principles only claim their attention and secure their co-operation. 


. 
. 


ment party new hopes and fresh vigour—that he would place himself at the head 
of that party, and by virtue of his personal intimacy with the Duchess of Kent, 
assume an attitude alarming to the best friends of the Constitution. 
evidence of this whatever; on the contrary, his lordship conducts himself in a 
manner befitting his rank and station, and is consequently kindly spoken of by 
the John Bull and other Conservative journals. 
of his taking office, or identifying himself with any party or faction. 
of the Bath, which he has just received was. conferred on‘ him by the late King 


xcha at New York v 1, 60 days, 20a 21 per cent. prem. . ; sos . 
Exchange at New York on Londor ays, P Pp preaclied on ship-board against the absurdity of superstition. We shall be much 
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| deceived if Snarleyyow do not Mite everybody during the dog-days. 
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ST 26, 1837. 


Mr. Willis's New Tragedy. Last night was performed at the Park Theatre 

a new Tragedy by N. P. Willis, Esq. under the title of Bianca Visconti. The 

subject embraces circumstances which took place in the early part of the history 
of the Visconti after they had become ennobled, and rulers in Italy. We have 
as yet seen only a few.extracts from the play, and cannot therefore now speak 
fully of its merits as a poem, nor are we at present able to enlarge upon Ut as an 
‘acting Drama; but if the whole may be estimated by the specimens which have 
| come under our observation, there can be little doubt that it will take a high stand 
‘ | in Dramatic literature, and exalt the aythor’s reputation to a level with that of the 
The | most distinguished among his contemporaries in this department of writing. 

The writings of Mr. Willis, both prose and.poetical, have justly attained for 
him a high-degree of consideration among the reading public. The general cor- 
| rectness of his style, the happy flow of his language, and the moral tone of his 

principles, have established him an honour to his country’s literature. “His expe- 
rience of the difficulties of authorship must likewise be strong and vividly in memo- 
| ry, hence for such a man even to attempt the highest walk of dramatic conspes!— 
| tion is fair warrant for considerable expectation. It is true that such attempts 
| are continually made by the merest drivellers and pretenders to letters, by fellows 
| who imagine that.a certain number of linesand blank verse, witha sufficient quan- 

| tity of bombast, and a torrent of. bloodshed, constitute all the elements of such a 
work. With such; the attempt is sheer impertinence:and ignorance. Not so 
when ore undertakes it, who lays his foundations in critieal scholarship, and a 
knowledge of the human heart ;—who is aware that he is to display the passions 
naturally and strongly ; that he is to put sentiments into the mouths of his cha- 
racters befitting their situations ; that he is to choose a striking incident for his 
fable, to conduct it through the poem as consistently through the wnities as the 
nature of the thing will admit; that it must rise in interest as’ it proceeds, even 
to the final catastrophe ; that the style must be graceful yet powerful, and the 
diversity of characters to be mutual reliefs; and finally that the play shall con- 
tain a striking moral lesson.. With all such considerations as these, an author 
like Mr. Willis is doubtless familiar, and has a salutary diffidence as to his fina! 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGU 
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We are without later intelligence from Eurape, 
\pon a reperusal of our dies, we ave still further satisfied that a lull has taken 


We trust it may be so, for moderation in feeling is ge- 


In our last we spoke of the subdued tone of some.of the Radical prints. 


It will be observed that the writer announces in the 


The Address, too, of Sir William Molesworth to the Electors 


These are pleasing prospects, and lead us to 


i giving them Conservative support: 





The great body of Conservatives care not 


It was supposed that Lord Durham would immediately occupy the attention of | 
he country, and under the new reign assume a position that would give the move- 


success. 
and whether he succeed in making his work a good acting play or not, there will 
be little doubt that he produces a valuable poem. 

There is at present no prospect The finest writers are seldom. the best experienced in stage effect ; and an 
The Order author will always do well to,ask the opinion of an approved actor. Individuals of 
the latter class also are apt to think only of their own distinction, and therefore 
a writer should make his own conclusions after he has gathered the thoughts of 


We see no 





in May last ; the investiture thereof was only a necessary form on the part of the others, but not yield implicitly to all that is proposed. 


new Sovereign. 


giving the members of the House of Assembly one more opportunity of retracing 
their steps, and doing that justice to a number of innocent and deserving persons 
which is so urgently demanded of them. 


der the Resolutions passed by the House of Commons unnecessary by at once 
voting the Supplies 
been refused their salaries—for four years have they, their wives and their chil- 
dren been without the 


wishes to carry out his Utopian.and impracticable scheme of government. 


like men at 


forward con 


These things are replete with favourable auguries of the future. 


In a future Albion we shall take up this play and notice it. more critically ; in 
the meantime we wish it,all the success that we believe it to deserve, and that is 
The Legislature of Lower Canada has been called together for the purpose of | saying much. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

The sympathies of the citizens of New York having been greatly excited by 
several accounts published in the Newspapers, relative to the state of disease, 
destitution and genéral distress of the Emigrants lately landed at Perth Amboy, 


They are informed by the Governor. 
n-Chief, what steps the British Parliament have taken, and are exhorted to ren- 


For four years the officers of the Civil Government have in New Jersey, and numerous calls having been made for exact information on the 
subject ; measures were taken to obtain a deputation from the several Benevolent 
Societies of this City, personally.to visit Amboy and to investigate the case 
In consequence thereof, the Undersigned repaired to Perth Amboy on Thursday. 
the 24th instant, and had interviews with the Mayor of that City, who is also 
President of the Board of Health, with Dr. Charles MeKnght Smith, the Physi- 
cian of that Board, and with several other highly respectable individuals who had 
| interested themselves in behalf of the emigrants. The undersigned likewise vi- 
| sited the temporary Hospital, to which Dr. Smith had the politeness to conduct 
one of them in his own carriage. 

sympathy that might, perchance, The unfavourable accounts which had found their way to the eye and ear of 
Men who are calling so loudly for justice | the public, were found to be not only exaggerations, but misrepresentations. 

From the Brig Rosebanks only two passengers with small-pox were landed 
| They had been well attended, and both recovered 
| From the ship Phasbe eighty mvalids were landed, all ill with ship fever ; not 
' 


means of support,, merely because Mr. Papineau 
If the 
French patriots be so anxious to revolutionize the country why not take up arms 


once! 





Why not draw thé sword against their oppressors as they 
term them, without further ado, and not make war upon helpless women and 
children! The cruelty and cowardice of this system is disgusting, and takes 


from their cause any stsay morsels of 
reach it from this side of the lines. 
should be just themselves—and how can they be considered just when they rob 
innocent people of their daily bread! The Civil Officers have faithfully performed 
her duties, why then should they uot have their stipulated reward? one of whom, however, .has died. Nothing:can speak more strongly. than this 


But arguments of humanity cannot reach the hearts Of these patriots. They | fact, of the general attention they have received 


and, we have no doubt, that ere this they have: said 


at case, Lord -Gosford 


There remain but twelve of 
them in the éare of Dr, Smith, and they are convaleseing. 
grants, not more than six, who remain tliere, 

| tending the invalids. ‘ 

Two children died-en beard the Phebe, with small-pox, on the passage from 
Liverpool. One woman, who had the disease at sea, recovered, and was landed 
A female who landed ill otf ship fever, was confmed shortly after. She left her 
bed imprudently, and died from the exposure in three days. Her infant is alive, 
and acharge on the city of Perth Amboy. Two other small children were left 
hy this woman. ‘Their father is alive, withthem; and is capable of prov iding 
for them, if he can obtain employment. 

The undersigned were informed by the Mayor, that the consignees of the 
Pliebe had given bonds, to the amount of $200, for each of 36 of these inva- 
lids ; and that, when applied to by the overseer of the poor at Amboy for an ad 
vance in.cash for the benefit of the sick, those gentlemen paid him +500 for the 
purpose ; part of which sumremains unexpended. 

On asking the several gentlemen at Amboy whom the undersigned visited, 
whether they stood in need of other assistance for the relief of the emigrants, 
they replied that they did not: but that there were six of the emigrants whe had 
not the pecuniary means of leaving the place in pursuit of occupation. 

The Undersigned received most satisfactory assurances that all the invalids 
had been well provided for in food, and with clothing when necessary.; and that 
Dr. Smith's attention to them has been faithful and truly commendable 


will not vote the supplies 
so. In th 


and report the 


The few other emi- 


has nothing to do but to prorogue the House, are only those retaimed to aid in at 


result to the Queen's Government. An act of the Imperial Par- 


ltaament must foliow, and the salaries wil] be taken from the useless hoards of the 


provincial treasury and given to those who have earned them 





tr Jariy mixee @ oth 7 , 

Mr. Papineau mixes a large portion of vulgarity with his violence. We have 
a choice specimen of this ‘in his reply to the Civil Secretary, when asked in the 
name of the Governor, if he 


took part at a public meeting, where a violation of 
the laws was recommended, as asserted in the newspapers’? This reply we have 


inserted In another column, as it shows character of the man. It is any- 
thing but the production of a gentleman or a patriot 

Mr. P. and his cause are inevitably lost. His own violence, the moderation 
of the British Government, and the late declaration of Catholic Bishops to the 


Clergy, have effectually swamped him 


It is now not only morally, but physi- 
cally impossible, for him to create any serious disturbance ; and he must hence- 
iine himself to a warfare of words. , Had he or his coadjutors, con- 


templated a speedy and actual resistance, they would not have taken the oath of 


+ 


allegiance to the new Sovereign 


us they were obliged, and did do on the 18th of They 
this month, before taking their seats in the Legislature. The fact is conclusive have received pecuniary aid, food, clothing, visits a id sympathy from severa! 
n proof whereof we give the form of the oath Ladies and Gentlemen resident at Amboy ; to some of whom the. Undersigned 














‘7, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faithful, and bear are authorised to forward any aonations i) MOney, to enable the six destitate per- 
Seat Atala Her Ma: soy So Victoria, os lawfal Govereion 60 the Sine. sons to remove to places wher em ob 1 employment. 
dom of Great Britain, and'of these Provinces dependant on and belonging to the | The Undersigned cannot c: without} acknowledging the courtesy and 
1 1 i I hail, 2nd OF nes rovin s cet a maha veiong gz io the | " 1) } 
eaid Kingdow and that I will defend nto the utmost of my Power wer | frankness with which they were received by alk with whom they conumunicated at 
d Lingu : é 2 inat i { n n th itmMos ; ) r against ; ™ ; 
all traite Conspiracies and Attempts whatever which shall be made | Amboy a , os . ; 
against Her Person, Crown, and Dignity; and that I will do my utmost | (Signed) ANTHONY BARCLAY, Pres't. Ss. George's Society 
aalli Aa 4s “4OW)h, anu gnu D vi li a m 1LMOst a r * . 9 . 
Endeavour to disclose end ma 1 to Her Majesty, Her Heirs or Suc WM. H. MANWELL, V. Pres’t. St. Andrew's Soeiety 
4 : + s « ve , i @) BLY. ‘ Fi U Pe | *- | “Tr , “Le rr . 
eeenece 1 Treasons or tranevous ( racies and Attempts which I shall! SAMUEL OSBORNE, Treasr. St. Pairick’s Society. 

rs, al rea r ra s spir S$ and : 4 S$ which | snail | " , 0 sees ta 197 
know to be agatnst Her, or any of them nd all this 1 do swear without any Ecui- | New York, August 20h 2804 
* + nial - D . “ . — ————— = — _—— i — 
yocation, mental Evasion, or secret Reservation, and renouncing: all-Pardons } noo" po ene ae “he ae 
> I i | n, 1) ae 10Uur ng i j s TINT ys i < firs. M ie ate * L eas to announce . 
; : . :- ine sARDI vf aeder, (late Miss Cigre Fisher). kegs to announce the ay 
and Dispensations from any Person or Power whatever to the contrary,” Sovhelp | N point taf ty, Augtist 2h, for he: B neft, on which occasion Mrs. Richard- 
me God.” : : con ‘eM Chapman of the’Park Theatve)'w atbenur "tr new Vaudeville, called 
oo 7 natriat , 4 . “T) eons Gane? sddrseinight wall alsoappeas in 2, .favobrite : character—vwitl 
Why did not their patriotic swords leap from¥ thei sedbbards | ‘ ents . P (Ang. 2f 
} 





Of course therefore he proceeds to construct his Drama accordingly, . 
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RAGAMUFFINS, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 


It is an easier thing to figure to one’s mind's eye the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, and the generation produced by the sowing, than their intervening tran- 
sition. ‘The dragon's teeth sprouting into men must have afforded a curious 
spectacle. In like wise, one knows more of the ingenious youth conning his 
horn-book, or eating his Christmas-pie, and of the hulking sinner doomed by the 
justices to the treadmill, than of the intervening ragamuffin. Yet the transfor- 
mation of a tadpole into a frog is not a more curious operation than that of the 
whippable-for-stealing boy into the transportable-for-burglary adult. 

The study, like many other branches of natural history, is unquestionably a re- 
pulsive one. The juvenile depredators of our metropolis are a hardened, heavy, 
and most loathsome tribe. [requenters of the ale-housé, and gin-palace, they 
become brutalized out of all that buoyant, enterprising spirit of youthful vaga- 
bondage, which Falstaff reproved in his varlet page, ‘* Out on thee, hempseed !” 
Our ragamuffins want the redeeming touch of drollery which throws a grace over 
the ragged garments of the spalpeens of Dublin, and the ragged locks of the ga- 
mins of Paris. 

The gamin, be it observed, is a species of ragamuffin, unique in its kind. 
Since it became the fashion in France to erect altars, and burn incense to the 
seven deadly sins, and panegyrise all crimes and enormities, sufficiently pictures- 
que to prove effective in the catastrophe of a melodrama, the gamin-kind has not 
wanted its eulogists. We have seen plays, and read novels, in which the gamin 
in his blouse, (a blue smocked-frock, buckled round with a black leather belt,) 
and his casquette, or foraging-cap, tossed jauntily on one side, plays a most dis- 
tinguished part, rendered pathetic by the clever acting of Bouffe, or pungent, by 
the pithy pen of Ricard. But the gamin will never be characteristically described 
by a natural-born Frenchman : for, with reverence to Louis Philippe be it spoken, 
the whole nation. from the throne to the potence, partakes, in a larger or less de- 
gree, of gamin nature. “ 

But with al) his rogueries, what a humorous and sprightly varlet ! With what 
a knowing dare-devil air does he issue forth, every morning into the sunshine— 
with his pockets full of copper, for the purpose of playing pitch and toss, but not 
a stiver for the day's subsistence. Born to swallow his daily bread at the expense 
of the public, he is prepared to beg, borrow, or steal, as occasion serves ; and the 
ten-sous piece, for which he has either gone your errand, or picked your pocket, 
is devoted to his morning canon of white wine, or petit verre of black currant 
brandy, with “ only one (half ) pennyworth of bread, to all this monstrous quan- 
tity of * liquor !’”’ wats 

The gamin tribe expressiy represents the dragon's tooth as it exists between 
ten and fifteen years of age; for then the faculties of the genuine French raga- 
muffin are in their prime : a year later, and brandy has over-stimulated his ener- 
gies ; a year younger, and his flowers of street-rhetoric have scarcely expanded ; 
from whence the mysterious species is severally and collectively derived, is still a 
problem to naturalists. It is more difficult to guess whence they come, than whi- 
ther they are going. We all know that their destination is the House of Correc- 
tion at Bicétre, the Penitentiary at St. Denis, the Hulks at Brest, or Toulon; 
they are fated to pass through all vicissitudes of prison discipline, ending as gale- 
riens at last. But as regards their origin, fathers and mothers they have none 
who care to avow such offspring ; and it has even been conjectured that the ga- 
min of Paris emanates from its mud, as fungi from decayed wood, or the frogs 
and flies which annoyed the hosts of Pharaoh, from the slime of the Nile. 

Still, ere the taint of original sin deepens into utter corruption, the gamin is 
the most amusing of ragamuffins ; and to set him in proper person before the un- 
travelled reader, let us transcribe a scene that occurred the other day before one 
of the tribunals of the metropolis. 

Three gamins, it seems, set forth, upon thievish thoughts intent, amusing 
themselves, while waiting their opportunity, with a game of écarté, and a pack of 
ragged cards, upon a wheelbarrow turned upside down. After a game or two, 
the attention of the honourable gentlemen was suddenly diverted by seeing 4 
piece of paper fall from the pocket of a gentleman passing by. 

“« Sacred: !”” cries Jean Pierre, the elder of the three ; ‘* ‘tis a bank note !” 

‘* As likely to be a washerwoman’s bill, and without a receipt to it,” cries Jac- 
quot, a knowing little whelp, eleven years of age 

“ Cornichons !” sneers the third, who piqued himself on his claim to benefit 
of clergy ; ‘“‘ how should you know a washerwoman’s bill when you see it, who 
can’t distinguish "twixt a pot-hook and a hanger! ‘Tis more likely a bill of ex- 
change. We'll negociate it ; or—(fora fauz de commerce is a pillory affair,) sup- 
posing we advertise it at the Bourse, and pocket a smacking recompense. But 
no! a thousand thunders! as I live, the villanous rag of paper is only the pre- 
scription of some dirty blackguard of a doctor !” 


On such an overthrow of his expectations, the London miscreant, or the Dub- 
lin spalpeen would have tossed the paper into the kennel, or torn it to bits. The 
Parisian gamins set their wits to work, to know how it might be turned to 
account. 

“Tis a pity it should be lost ; we'll take it toa chemist’s,” said Jean Pierre. 

“ Take it! not I, by the rod of Moses !’’ exclaimed Jacquot, fancying he al- 
luded to the physic: “a mate/otte, and a measure of Macon, is a better cure for 
all disorders under the sun, than the best dose that ever was manufactured ina 
doctor's shop.” 

“ And, when we have taken it toa chemist’s, what next?” inquired the 
scholar, who shrewdly suspected that gamin I. might have ulterior views. 

“You shall see,” replied Jean Pierre, brushing himself up, and assuming the 
air of a decent errand boy ; and away he posted to one of the chemist’s shops on 
the boulevards. 

“You are requested, Sir, to make up this immediately,” said he, addressing 
the master, “and to send it to my lady, with five bottles of Seltzer water.” 

The chemist examined the prescription, which was an ordonnance for a sleep- 
ing-draught, composed of lettuce and laurel-berry water, combined with other 
ingredients. 

“ But, my little friend,” said he, “this infusion will take at least an hour to 
make up.” 

“An hour! Sacrebleu! in that case, I had better take it elsewhere. I had 
better take it to the shop where the countess usually deals.” 

“You won’t get it done a bit sooner’’ 

“ Perhaps not ; but the countess will be better satisfied 
perate hurry for her Seltzer water. Good morning.” 

“« Stay a moment,” interposed the chemist’s wife, who was stitching in a corner 
of the shop, ‘‘ you can take the Seltzer water with you, you know; and we will 
send the potion the moment it is ready.” 

“Why, really 1” 

“ Nay, I’m sure you can’t do better. There, take a handful of those orange- 
lozenges for your pains, and carry back the five bottles of Seltzer water as 
quick as you can to Madam Comtesse. Where does she live? What is her 
name *” 

“The Comtesse de Vas-y-voir. Don’t you recoilect her? I know she some- 
times buys her drugs of you. She lives at No. 5, Rue de Cléry.” 

“ By-the-bye, I think 1 do remember her. A tall lady, with dark hair!” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Tell Madame la Comtesse she shall have her drauglit in half an hour, and 
make the best of your way home, child. I wil! shut the door after you. Good 
day.” 

Away goes Jean Pierre to his companions on the barrow 
#nd the Seltzer water acceptable. The three gam:ns drink 
amiable iady of Dr. Slop. 

“Tis better than nothing,” says Jacquot, after finishing lis second bottle ; 
‘but I’d rather have had petit verre, ora bottle of cablis 

“* We'll have ‘em still!” cries Jean Pierre 

‘ But not out of the doctor's shop, | fancy *”” 

** Out of the doctor's shop !” 

“ Bah!” quoth the learned gamin 

“ Bah!” quoth the wnlearned ; * he’s gammoning us ” 

* You, Jacquot, must carry back these empty bottles ta the chermist’s (his 
name and direction are on them, you see), and claim five sous a piece for them— 
the customary price of returned bottles. Say you bought half a dozen of him 
last July for an English gentleman (the English drink Seltzer water like fish in 
the dog-days), and that you have broken the sixth bottle.” 

Jacquot did his spiriting gently ; and with the five-and-twenty sous thus barba- 
rously extracted from old Pestle-and-Mortar, the three gam: hastened to regale 
themselves at the wine-shop. It was not till a month afterwards that the chemist, 
happening to notice Jean Pierre on the Pont Neuf (where he was earning a penny 
by holding down a poodle dog during the process of shaving), gave the gumin 
into custody. 

“ Tt is not, Monsieur le Juge, 90 much for the value of my Seltzer water,” 
said the venerable man, rising to address the court ; “it is not even for the loss 
of my five-and-twenty sous that I feel myself called on to bring these juvenile of- 
fenders to justice, but my wife, Sir, my virtuous partner” ; 
tnan began to shed tears. 





And she is in a des- 





The day is sultry, 
to the health of the 





and the old gentle- 


“The court looked surprised—but so did not the three gamins. who stood 
listening with an unconcerned air to the proceedings 
“ When the sleeping-draught, as ordered by the prescription, was ready.” re 


sumed the chemist, “ my excellent wife, unwilling that Madame la Comtesse 
Vas-y-voir should be kept waiting, put on her bonnet, and in the absence of ou 
errand-boy, hastened to deliver the medicine according to the address given by 
yonder audacious little villain. Sir, I tremble while I relate it, the spot pointed 
out as the residence of the Comtesse, proved to be a disreputable resort. My 
innocent and unoffending partner was insulted: and in compensation I 
stigma she may have incurred, | demand retribution on the offenders.” 
“Monsieur le Juge,” said Jean Pierre, interposing with the vtmost gravity, 


ior the 
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“IT throw myself on the justice of the court. The character of the old lady 
can have undergone no imputation; she is as old as my grandmother, and as ugly 
as the witch of Endor.” 

The delinquents were acquitted, amid peals of merriment at the expense of the 
apothecary and his wife. Butthe Jean Pierre, whose tricks and sallies at twelve 
years old provoke our laughter, at sixteen, afford no matter for a jest. Half the 
feats, al/ the atrocities of the revolution of 1830 were performed by the gamins 
of Paris. Let us cite a single, but not an uneventful example. 

Late in the day of the 28th of July a regiment of the line, stationed in the 
Champs Elysées, was observed to show symptoms of disaffection. One company, 
in particular, posted for the repulse of the populace of the Faubourg du Roule, 
pouring forth from the Rue Matignon, gave indications of an intention to frater- 
nise with the citizens. It was in vain that the young officer by whom it was com- 
manded, a fine, manly-looking fellow of about five-and-twenty, attempted to rally 
their waning loyalty by appeals to their honour, gratitude, and sensibility, as 
French soldiers and French men. The troops laid down their arms, and refused 
to fire upon the insurgents. 

‘In that case,” said the young man, “ one only duty remains for me. I fought 
with you in Spain, my friends ; you have seen my blood flow on the field of bat- 
tle ; it shall never be said that I sanctioned your rebellion against your king.” 
And having drawn up his men, he surrendered his sword to the nearest non-comn- 
missioned officer. ‘ Bear witness for me,” said he, “ that I did my duty as long 
as the subordination of my men enabled me; and that I refused to disgrace my 
sword by turning it against my king.” 

The men were startled. The serjeant hesitated to receive the sword. They 
luved their young captain; they could not bear to hear him prononnce the word 
farewell. The fiercest liberal of them all would not have wagged his finger 
against his captain ; and when agazn he offered to give up his sword, they recog- 
nised his authority by three hearty cheers, and Vive le Rov! 

At that moment the young officer staggered, and fell dead on the ground. A 
gamin, fourteen years of age, had crept stealthily up, and plunged a sharp knife 
into his side. The soldiers would have torn the urchin to pieces, could they have 
laid hands on him ; but the little varlet had stolen back into the thick of the mob. 
This story was related to us by an eye-witness ; we were not told whether the 
gamin was rewarded with the croix de Juillet. 

a 
A NEW SONG TO THE OLD TUNE OF “ KATE KEARNEY.” 
O, say have you heard of Duvernay ! 
They tell me she’s able to earn a 
Hundred pounds in a night, 
Such crowds she'll delight— 
What danseuse is like to Duvernay ? 


If you e’er go to see this Duvernay, 
Just notice her when she shall turn a 
Most sweet pirouette 
And you'll never regret 
Forking out to behold this Duvernay. 


Would you know where you may see Duvernay ! 
You must go to Pall-mall, and just turn a 

Little up a wide street, 

When the Opera you'll meet, 
And there you'll behold this Duvernay. 


Tell me not of Leroux or Taglioni ; 
One’s too stout, and the other's too bony ; 
If you see them all three, 
You'll be thinking with me, 
Of all dancers the flow’r is Duvernay. 
a 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

The drama of the Battle of Waterloo was about to be produced at a theatre 
in an English seaport town. Numbers of supernumeraries were wanted to fill 
the ranks of the French and English forces ; and some of the sailors belonging 
to the numerous ships in the harbour were mustered for the required purpose. 
At rehearsal each supernumerary received a numbered ticket, and was expected 
to answer when that number was called, that he might be instructed in the duties 
to be assigned to him. Number 7 was named, but an answer was not forth- 
coming. ‘You are number 7, I believe?’ said the stage-manager, to a big- 
whiskered, long tailed tar. ‘‘ Exactly.”’ ‘* Why did you not answer to the call!” 
‘* Bill Sykes is number 4; you’ve shoved him in the enemy’s squad ; now we've 
sailed, messed and fout together for twenty years, and we're not going to be ene- 
mies now.” Remonstrance was useless; the holder of number 8 was induced 
to change numbers with Bill Sykes, and the messmates were not divided. 

When a portion of the jolly tars were told that they were to represent French- 
men, they one and all indignantly refused. ‘It was disgrace enough to hact as 
soldiers, but they'd be blessed if they’d pretend to be Mounseers at any price, or 
put on the enemies’ jackets.” The manager was compelled to procure lands- 
men for Napoleon's army. But the night ended in a row; the sham fight broke 
into real battle; muskets were clubbed, and heads broken, and numbers 7 and 8 
were given into the custody of the police, as ringleaders of a dangerous riot. 

Number 7, when before the magistrate, thus defended himself : 

‘“ Why your honour, these sky-larking players gets half a dozen old muskets, 
two or three fowling pieces and a pair and a half of pistols, with half a pound of 
powder in a paper, and they calls it the battle of Waterloo—gammoning Bill 
Sykes and me to put on a lobster’s jacket apiece, and fire off two o’ these ere 
muskets, what an old one-eyed purser in a corner had been loading with a ’baeca 
pipe full o’ powder. Well Bill Sykes, and I, and Joe Brown, and six more, were 
the British army ; and opposite us were some six or eight land lubbers, a hacting 
the Mounseers. The skipper of the show-people told us, when we'd squibbed off 
all our muskets over the Mounseer’s heads, to retire backwards, as if retreating 
from the French.—In course this here was hard work for Jack Tars who served 

their country for twenty years, to be told to run away from half a dozen landlubbers 
| a pretending to be French. Well, it warn't no use kicking up a row then; but 
at night Bill Sykes and I argufied the matter over a can o’grog, and concluded not 
to disgrace our flag, but to stand up for the honour of old England. Well, when 
the scrimmage began, the land lubbers called out to us to retreat. ‘See you 
damned first,’ says I, and Bill very quietly said he wished they might get it, which 
I did’nt think they would. Bill Sykes, in slewing round to guard his stern, put 
his foot ona piece of orange peel, and missing stays, came on his beam ends. 
One of the imitation parley woos made a grab at him, to captewate Bill, when, in 
course, I covered my friend, and accommodated the sham Mounseer with a hoist 
as didn’t agree with him ; he was one of them mutton-fed chaps as can’t stand 
much, for he landed among the fiddlers, and squealed blue murder. Well, arter 
a row begins, you never know nothing till it’s over. Bill Sykes andI cleared out 
| the French army in no time, and then we tipped the player people a broadside, and 
took their powder magazine prisoner. The cabin passengers interfered, and Bill 
Sykes and I got surrounded—but if I’dhad a baggnit at the end of my musket, if 
| I would’nt have cleared the decks like bacca, damn my sister's cat.’’—Gentleman’s 

Maga zine 
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Royal Tears.—‘“‘ The Queen, apparently completely overcome by the novelty 
of her situation, in conjunction with the combination of eventful occurrences 
which have within the last few days come to pass, the instant the first shout of 
| gratulation pressed upon her ears burst into tears.—T'imes. 
Right precious are the costly gems 
That blaze on Royal Diadems, 
And grace to State impart ; 
| But brighter than the diamond's glow 
Are those bright precious tears that show 
Our Sovereign has a heart. 


A Motto for a Dial.—The angry answer of the Master of the Temple to the 
importunity of the dial maker for a motto, was—*‘ Begone about your business.” 
The ingenious dial maker adopted it for the motto. 


' 
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| HE ALBION HOTEL, Palace Street, QUEBEC, is now open for the reception of 
travellers, and accommodates upwards of one hundred persons. Private parlours, with 
bed rooms attached, have been elegantly furnished for families. Hot, cold, and shower 
baths may be had at any hour. The house is centrally situated, in the most healthy and 
pleasant part of the city, being not five minutes walk from the Military Parade Ground— 
the Castle of St. Lewis—the Citadel—Post Office and public buildings. From the prome- 
nade on the building (which overlooks the military drill ground)—a splendid view is ob- 
tained of the harbour, basin, and surrounding country. A buggy cart in attendance on the 
Steam boat ; a livery stable attached. {August 12th, 3t) C. HOFFMAN, Jun. 


HEAP ! CHEAP' GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handkerchiefs, the newest 
aud most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 
July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 


ALEXANDER MANNING, 
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(Feb25-3m.] 

RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 
£X pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 3114 Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 


sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
| clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means Persons interested in this Improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results frora 


any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, aud that the above statement 
and entirely accurate 
Att 


ttendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6 
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HE PREMIUN GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserti 

fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONA' 

DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 

Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Denti 

No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad. 
way, New York. ¢ " 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheey- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encow~ 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention te 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professionas 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those pee- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 


H. GOODWIN. 
Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 


Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


New Orleans, 10th Apml, 1837, 
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EAR AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an act of justice ; as you have announced to the 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is uecessary to say something about Fashion : 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their notion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently I overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in sucha strain of panegy- 
ric! Itis but a Hat afte all.” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put me in of 
what Tominy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s ; after eulogi 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, ** Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ 
said the Poet, “but what a Man!!” And what a man is Amidon, to be able to please 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, . J. Mi 
To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 
June 10.---—.] 








ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and- 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists im 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CareRactT EnTRoPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar oper of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 1] to 4 o’clock. {Jan.14.-t£) 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of ate and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 








CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with the 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit a com 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 17—2m.) 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com 


mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
Ship Garrick—1l5th August 


New Ship Garrick—30th June. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
Ship Siddons— 15th June. 





New Ship Siddons—30th August. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of S00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for - 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wif 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of 1 3 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or te 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jua e 
and October. Froin Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Buil 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & C 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New, Days of me from 
H York. | Liverpool. 

North America, | C. Dixey, j\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 6, 
Rescoe, J.C. Delano, Cat Se ee Or » _* B, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,)Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, rF.ann, | Ss, Se * OY ae @ ee 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ My 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, 7s * @ © J Be eet 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 3, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “24, “ 2, “ | “ 8 © g « @ 
South America, | R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ M6, 
Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, | “ 8 ‘“ 8 “ 8) “ 24, “ 4, “ 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan Lb 
St. Andrew, Thompson, i °s © “* Yr? @& = et € 
jo soot I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 14, 
Independence, E. Nye, as ¢ «* & © £1. ee .* So 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ms, * 6, * My iseee 1, Oct. 3, Pe b 
Virginian, I. Harris, ‘a, - i * = bad ad 


24, 

These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experiense. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledomia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South A..erica, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Wash n, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CCARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeol. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London 

St. James, W_H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,!Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19, 
Montreal, S. B. Grifting, “10, “10, “ 10) 4 97, « re oof 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, * 20, “ 20,'March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ _ = oe 4 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 10, “ WW, * 10) “© OFF « oF a a, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20,  @0,'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 24, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “0, “10, * Oi © 7, * oy, eg, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 20,!Ma 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |Aprii 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 37, “* 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, «10, “« 10, * 10,| So, oe Se 

Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, * 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage i¢ now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. |{ Days of ovens from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
or 
J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “« 16, “ 2, June SiMarchi, “ } Ds 

Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘* 24, Oct. 68 “ 163 “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 

Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “6, « 24) “ 18 «a : 

Francois Ist,. |W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8JApril 1 

Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16 “« €@, Se “ 

Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt|March8, ‘* 16, “* a4) « 16, “ 8, Jan. 

»oland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24, Aug. SjJune 1, “ 16, “ 

Albany. J. Johnston,; “ 24, De 8, Aug. 16 “ 8, Oct. 1, 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24) “ 16 “ : q 

Sully, D.Lines. (| * 16. “ 24, May l6JJuly 1, “ 16, “ 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele 
tions for passengers, comprising all that my be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, wil! be forwarded by teu packets. free of all anaes except the expenses 8c 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

“WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 2 
[JOHN I, BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings 4, 
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